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ABSTRACT • t ^ 

A^ study examined the effect of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA) Beauthorization Act of 1i 78 on 
public service employment (PSE) programs* A field survey, conducted 
during June agd July'1979 (two months after provisions"ci^the 
amendment went into effect), assessed the early effects ox^the 
reauthorization in the following £reas: serving. the disadvantaged; 
wages, jobs, antk services; transition to unsubsidized employment; and 
planning and administration. The act's wage .and eligibility 
provisions are the two major forces shaping the* PSE program. Because 
wage provisions are forcing N prime sponsors-^o eliminate or 
restructure high wage PSE positions, new PSEVjobs have become less 
attractive to' persons with alternative employment .opportunities and . 
more accessible to persons with limited qualifications. lae wage • 
provisions have also reduced the number of available professional andi 
skilled positions. Stiffer eligibilityN^iteria not only increase the 
sfiTare of disadvantaged persons participating in PSii programs, but 
also reduce tfie^p^roclivit y of sponsors. to)use PSE workers to provide 
essential public services, the goal ojt combining training aad other 
employability development services with PSE jobs has remained CETA 1 s 
most elusive goal. Eight recommendations for improving the PSE 
program were made. <MN) 
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In 1974, the Committee on Evaluation of Employment and Training 
Programs was established in the National Research Council to assess the i 
political, economic, and social effects O of the Comprehensive Employment 
'and Training Act (CETA). Since CETA's enactment, the committ^has 

- monitored tjhe introduction of CETA in local governments, theionds of 

T prQgrams established, changes in delivery systems, and the expansion of 
public service employment programs. In this study, the committee 
. examines the early effects of the 1978 CETA amendments on public 
service employment. 

Under the original act, management responsibilities for a score of 
feder&Lemployment and training programs for the disadvantaged were 
transferred to ovej 400 state and local jurisdictions that were designated as 

y "prime sponsors/* The enactment of a countercyclical public service 
employmdntVogram in 1974 began to shift the emphasis in CETA, in 
terms of funds, from structural to cyclical unemployment progranjs. 
CETA Appropriations have leaped from $3.7 billion in 1975 to $10 billion 
i in 1979 as CETA has become a major tool attempting to deal with both 

\ " economic problems and the development of human resources, 
w Among the issues addressed by the committee in previous reports (see 
list on page iii) are the effectiveness of local governments in operating 
decentralized programs within a broad framework of federal policy, the 
effectiveness of public service employment programs in coping with, 
cyclical joblessness, and the extent to which CETA has mitigated the. 
unemployment problems of the most disadvantaged in our society. 
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The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 
1978 (PL 95-524)— which reauthorized CETA for four years— made a 
number of significant changes designed to redirect the public service 
employment programs toward the disadvantaged, emphasize the transition 
of CETA participants into unsubsjdized jobs, lower wage levels, and 
provide training and other employ ability development services for persons 
in public service employment jobs. The act also^ required increased 
monitoring and compliance activities. This report d#es not attempt to 
evaluate the merits of congressional objectives, but assesses the degree to 
which public service employment and administration objectives have been 
achieved. 

The assessment of the effects of the CETA amendments is basedlargely 
on data obtained from a survey of 28 sample prime sponsors conducted by 
field research associates who have been monitoring developments in those 
^ areas for several years. The sample was drawn from a universe of prime 
sponsors, stratified by type of sponsor (six cities, nine counties, nine 
consortia, and four states), by size, and by unemployment 0 rate. The study 
also drew on statistical data and reports from the Employment and 
Training Administration and from other sources (see Appendix B for a 
description v of the sample and methodology). 

To provide early feedback to policy makers^ and program managers, the 
survey was launched in June 1979, two months after the effective date of 
fhe new legislation — too soon to capture the Ml impact of the program 
* changes, but still useful, for early indication? of 'trends. Chapter 1 
(Overview) and Chapter 7 (Findings* and Recommendations) are the * 
report of the Committee on Evaluation of Employment and Training 
Programs. The remaining chapters are the staff report that provided the ' 
supporting data and analysis. 

This project, funded by a grant from the Employment ^and Training 
Administration of the Department of LaboT, is part of the program of the 
Assembly of Behavioral and Social Sciences of the National Research. 
Council. William Mirtfhgoff, who originated the. project, is the study 
director,* and is assisted by Lester Rindler, Harry", Greenspan, Scott 
, Seablom, and Lois Qia£k The authors are indebted to the resident field 
search associates, to CETA administrators and other officials in the 
«|dy areas, and to individuals in the Department of Labor who provided 
statistical data and other helpful materials. The stOdy owes much to the 
encouragement of Seymour Brandwein, Director, Office of Prbgram 
Evaluation, U.S. Department of l^bpr, who. contributed to, the formula- 
tiotuof the study objectives and provided technical advice. We particularly 
wish to acknowledge the invaluable contributions of Albert J. Ange- 
branndt in, the design of the study and in the review of draft materials. 
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Support services were prdvided by Marian D. Miller, Diane Goldman, and 
.Susan Kendall. * <\ 

I am grateful to the members of the Committee on Evaluation of 
Employment and Training Programs, who provided guidance for- the 
project, revijwed successive drafts of tlje report, and participated in the 
process of formulating recommendations. The committee's recommenda- 
tions are found in Chapter 7 and are summarized in Chapter 1. 



Philip J. Rutledge, Chairman 
Committee on Evaluation of Employment 
and Training Programs 
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BACKGROUND 

The 1S>78 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and Training * 
Act (CETA) are the latest in a series "of legislative revisions enacted in 
response to changing economic, social, and political conditions. These 
modifications^ reflect a congressional commitment to improve the 
effectiveness of the CETA programs whije ensuring congruence between 
national objectives and loqal practices. 

The underlying rationale for an employment and training policy is the 
recognition of the need for governmehtal intervention in the \pbor market 
processes on behalf of the poor and the disadvantaged. During the 1960s, 
this national policy to intervene was expressed in a profusion of federally 
controlled programs authofaeg*^ the Manpower Development and , 
Training Act and the Economic Opportunity Act, 

Enacted in 1973, CETA combined many of these categorical programs 
into a single block grant and transferred responsibility for their adminis- 
tration from the federal to the state and local governments. These local 
units of government were to provide employment, training, and remedial 
services primarily for the structurally unemployed — those who, because of 



This chapter presents the summary report of the Committee on Evafnation of Employment 
and Training Programs. . ' , 
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inadequate education, lack of skills, or other structural impediments, are 
at a disadvantage in the labor market. The public service employment 
(PSE) program (Title II), which provided federal funds for state and local 
governments to create temporary jobs* for the unemployed in areas of 
substantial unemployment, was only a minor component ,of the original 
legislation. « 

However, during the recession of 1974, CETA was pressed into service 
as part of a strategy for combating rising unemployment, and the emphasis 
of the act began to shift to countercyclical PSE programs. In December 
1974, Congress passed^He'Emergency Jobs and Uwe'mployment Assistance 
Act, adding a new countercyclical PSE program (Title VI) to CETA and 
authorizing $2 5 billion to create 250,000 additional positions for one year. 
Faced with persistently high levels of unemployment, Congress extended 
Title VI in 1976, and in 1977-1978 expanded PSE as part of a national 
program to stimulate the~economy (Figure 1). In 1977-1978, nearly $8 
billion was appropriated to fund 725,000 jobs under Titles II and VI. By 
1978, CETA no longer was primarily a program for the structurally 
unemployed* public service jobs programs accoujted/or over 60 percent of 
all CETA expenditures (Figure 2). 

The expansion of PSE programs, however, brought in its wake several 
intractable problems: persons on the lower rungs of the socioeconomic 
ladder did not participate in adequate numbers, CETA funds were used for 
activities that otherwise would have been supported by local resources 
(substitution); and allegations of PSE progr?frn abuses aroused skepticism 
about the program. To some extent these problems reflect the inherent 
difficulties of achieving congruence in a decentralized program between 
the objectives of the federal government and the priorities of local, officials 
who administer the program^. However, these difficulties have -been 
aggravated by ambiguous legislation, competing statutory objectives, and 
pressures for speedy program implementation. The amendments of 1976 
attempted to deal with some of these chronic problems but did not 
produce the desired results. 

The amendments of 1978 that reauthorized the CETA legislation are 
the most recent efforts to address the shortcomings of the PSE programs 
and appear to be the most effective. This study provides a preliminary 
assessment of the effects of the reauthorization act on PSE programs. It 
not only examines these programs, to determine whether the goals of the 
CETA amendments are being attained but also assesses the effects of the 
reauthorization act on planning and management systems,' administrative 
processes, and institutional relationships. 

A word of caution is needed. The field survey, which is the source of 
much of the information gathered for the study, was conducted during 
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June and July 1979, eight months after the enactment of the amendments^ 
but only two months after important provisions went into effect. The 
timing of the survey, although , useful for detecting problems and 
identifying trends, prevented identification of the long-term effects of the 
reauthorization amendments* 

CONGRESSIONAL INTENT 

\ The reauthorization act of 1978 reaffirmed, the original goal of CETA, 
V • . - to provide job training and employment opportunities for econom- 
ically disadvantaged, unemployed, and underemployed persons" (PL 95- 
324, Sect. 2). Additionally, the PSE provisions were designed to attain 
sfeveral specific objectives: (1) to increase the share qf PSE jobs for persons ( 
. whose needs for labor market assistance were greatest, (2) to eliminate the 
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FIGURE 2 Outlays for Public Service Employment Rose from 30 to 60 - 
Percent of All CETA Expenditures by t978 and Then Declined 



u&e of PSE^s 'a substitute for positions^that otherwise, would be supported 
by local funds, (3) to improve the chances of participants succeeding in the 
labor-market, by supplementing PSE jobs with training and other 
supportive services, and (4) to eliminate program abuses. These objectives 
are not greatly different from earlier aims, but the means used to achieve 
these elusive ends are radically different. The new legislation relies less on 
rhetoric and generally worded provisions that nibble at the edges of the 
problem, and rnon* on stringent requirements and self-enforcing devices 
that will drive the program in the direction Congress intended. 

The 1978 PSE provisions of CETA restrict eligibility, wage levels, and 
duration of employment for PSE jobs. They also mandate two public 
service employment programs: one to counter cyclical unemployment; the 
, ( • , * 
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* , 
other to serve the structurally unemployed. Training and employability 
development services are prescribed for persons in the structural PSE 
programs and emphasized for those in countercyclical PSE. . ( 

The ac* also attempted to 'improve the administration of CETA 
programs. ^The planning and grant application system was, redesigned, * 
tighter procedures for verifying the eligibility of participants and filing 
'liability for, improper enrollment were established, and independent 
monitoring units were required in_each1ocal prime sponsor area^o ensure 
compliance with the act (see chart, p. 6). 1 . f 

EARLY EFFECTS OF THE REAUTHORIZATION ACT ^ \ • c - 

Early indications are that the overriding objective of ^ETA— to serfe 
nTCTeiuiry^fliose whose needs are "greatest— is being Achieved. Additional- 
ly, wages are lower; the tenure of PSE participants is being shortened; 
more emjjhasis is being placed on the transition of enrollees into" regular 
jobs; and primfe sponsors are administering programs with a greater « 
concern for accountability. There is also some basis for believing that the* 
incentives for substituting federal funcJaTflbf local revenues are weaker. 
However, other gqpls df the act such as simplifying the planning process, 
and establishing two distinct PSE programs serving different clienteles had 
not been realized at the time of our survey. Moreover sponsors had not yet 
' faced up to the full implications of providing training and employability 
development services for PSE enfollees, and monitoring units were not 
fully-operational in most jurisdictions. c 

In many^areas, one set of goals was, achieved at the -expense of other 
objectives. Thus, although the wage and eligibility restrictions helpejj^o 
increase th*share of PSE jobs going to the"disadvantaged, they limited the 
kinds of jobs, and services that could be undertaken and often preclucjed 
activities favored by local officials. The act has also affected, the 
administration of PSE programs by significantly adding to the administra- 
tive burdens of a system that was already straining to keep up with its 
load. 

Serving' the Disadvantaged x \ 

Early reports indicate that public service employment programs are 
serving more economically disadvantaged per^pns, women, youth, blacks, 
^and persons without a high school diploma than they did in the past/ The 
hiring of veterans, .howevfer, is down, arid welfare recipients are not being 
selected in numbers anywhere near their proportion in the eligible 
population. 
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SUMMARY OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT (CETA) 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Amendments of 1978 
(PL 95-524) reauthorized the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
of 1973 (PL 93'-203) for fiscal 1979-1982. As amended, CETA has eight titles.' 

Title I contains administrative provisions. Cities and counties of 100,000 or 
more and consortia are designated "prime spoflsprs", slate governments are 
prime sponsors for balance-of-statc areas. Prime sponsors musXubmit ?n ac- 
ceptable plan to the secretary of labor, prepared^ consultation with local 
advisory councils. Participation is bmited to 30 months, 18 months for public 
service employment programs. Allowances and wage bmits are specified. Prime 
sponsors must estabbsh monitoring units. The secretary of labor is required 
* to sew performance startdards and»t© estabbsh an Office of Management Assis- 
tance Other provisions deal with the protection of employed workers, nondis- 
crimination in selection of cbents, and prohibition of pobtical activities. 

Title II authorizes prime sponsors to provide training, work experience, 
and supportive services to increase the employability of the economically dis- 
advantaged, unemployed, and underemployed. Part* C authorizes assistance to 
employers for upgrading low-skilled employees. Part D authorizes temporary 
pubbc service jobs for welfare recipients and for the low-income, long-term * 
unemployed; A portion of allotted funds must be reserved for trainings Aver- 
age wages are set at $7 1 200 for 1979, with adjustments among areas. CETA 
wages may not be supplemented above the fixed maximum 

Title III authorizes nationally administered programs for Indians, migrant 
and seasonal farm workers, older workers, and other groilps in need of such 
services. Part B requires the secretary of labor to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research and evaluation, experimental and demonstration projects, and 
labor market information, including job banks and occupational information. 

Title IV authorizes the Job Corps and-sutnmer youth program^, it extends 
for two years the Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act programs, 
- enacted in 1977. * n 

^ Title V establishes the National Commission for Employment Policy, 
charged wjth identifying gpals, evaluating manpower development programs-, 
arid making recommendations to the president and the Congress. 

Title VI authorizes temporary public service jobs for the long-term, low- 
income unemployed and welfare recipients when the national unemployment 
rate exceeds 4 percent. A portion of the funds must be used for training and 
employ abibty counsehng. Average wages are fixed at $7,20ft(for 1979) with , 
area adjustments. Hiring agencies may supplement wages for participants by 
up to 10 percent of the maximum CET£ wage. 

Title K// authorizes a two-year demonstration program to test methods ' 
for increasing the participation of private businesses in CET^ programs/or 
the economically disadvantaged. Prime sponsors are to establish advisory 
Private Industry Councils with representation from business, labor, educa- 
tion, and the community. 

Title VIII authorizes the employment of youth in conservation and other 
pubbc projects. * 
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Since the eligibility criteria for Titles MD and VI are now similar, the 
differences between the clienteles of the countercyclical and counterstruc- 
t^ral programs are becoming blurred. , 



Wages* Jobs, and Services 

No change in the reauthorization act caused as much consternation among 
ldfcal sponsors as did ttie reduction in the average wage permitted for PSE 
jobs. CETA requires tfiat PSE workers be paid prevailing wages, but 
because the new average PSE wage levels are often below, the prevailing 
wages for public service positions, sponsors are having difficulties in 
establishing PSE jobs. To adjust to the restrictioris/most prime sponsors 
will shift from higji-skill positions to laborer, clerical, and service jobs. 
Some h&ve 'been restructuring positions. As a result, most of the 
administrator^ in the study sample believe that the usefulness of PSE 
services ha$ been adversely affected. 

This report does not attempt to measure the extent to which the 
reauthorization act has reduced the practice of using CETA funds for 
activities that would otherwise be supported by local revenues. It would 
require an army of auditors to ti^ck the federal dollars' through" 473 prime 

SP ° n ?°/to budgetS ' However > there are grounds " for believing that the 
proviskys of the new .legislation have nudged the program closer to this 
goal: participants ^e/^e?& qualified, the proportion of professional and • 
skilled positions is .Ksmfe' reduced, and the tenure of PSE enrolled is 
limited. - 




Transition to Unsubsidized Employment 

The reauthorization act of 1978 revives the emphasis on the temporary 
nature of PSE programs and the i^jbssity for PSE enrollees to move oh to 
regular jobs. Although limits on duration of participation have generated 
pressure to find unsubsidized jobs for enrollees who must be terminated, it 
is too early to assess the full impact of the reauthorization act on 
transition. ^ 

An analysis of the methods that sponsors luse to promote transition 
suggests that better results may be obtained, when transition planning, 
centralized placement units, coordination with the employment service, 
and job development are part of the placement process. The most 
frequently cited weaknesses in the sponsors' placement systems were 
inadequate planning and a lack of tf ained staff. • * • 
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Program Monitoring 

Congress tried, in several ways, to safeguard the integrity of PSE and 
overcome the negatiye^ mage resulting from allegations of fraud and abuse. 
Early indications 4re that some efforts were successful, others have yet to 
be tested. By assigning liability for iniproper enrolment to prime sponsors, 
S setting sanctions for noncompliance, and requiring intensified monitoring, 
the amendments have made program managers more concerned about 
preventing program abuses.* Much stricter methods are being used to 
screen applicants for eligibility, and prime spotfsor efforts**often exceed 
those required by the legislation. There is, however, some uncertainty as to 
how the liability provisions will be implemented. N - 

Sponsors have been slow in establishing independent monitoring units 
and unsure about their roles. Moreover, there is some question about the 
* independence of the units that have been established — virtually all of them 
are ^appointed by and are responsible to the local CETA administrators. 

At the federal level, monitoring has been^ stepped up and preventive 
programs have been initiated, but these activities have been hampered by 
t staff and fund^g limitations. 

Planning and Administration * 

The" redirection of the CETA programs has exactecf a price. Most of the 
1978 amendments, aimed at 'strengthening the program and "ensuring 
"compliance with national policies, have generated a host of complex 
administrative tasks. 

-^^^ Although Congress attempted to simplify the grant application process 
^^^by^eplacing separate annual pjans with a master plan and annual 
supplements, sponsors are finding the new planning documents no less 
difficult than the old and, in'any event, no more useful for local operations 
and evaluation In 'other respects, the administration of PSE programs is 
becoming more complex. Sponsors identify the wage, eligibility, and* 
"training provisions as especially difficult to implement. 

Sponsors have tried to minimize the strains created by the new 
* requirements by adapting them to existing systems and practices. 
Nevertheless, a substantia] number of prime sponsor organizations have 
been badly shaken by the added complexities and funding uncertainties. 

Conclusions ^ ^ * 

" The two major forces drivjng the PSE program in the jlirection that 
Congress has charted are the wage and eligibility provisions of the 
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reauthorization act. The wage provisions ar.e forcing prime sponsors to 
toninate pr restructure high-wage PSE positions, the jobs that Jesuit 
frAm these changes require lower skills aiyi are therefore less attractive to 
pershps with alternative employment opportunities but more accessible to 
"persons with limited qualifications. The wage provision^ also tend to 
discpurage substitution by reducing the number of professional and skilled 
positions that are^the most susceptible to this.practice. The suffer eligibility 
1 criteria not only increase the share of disadvantaged persons participating 
in PSE progfamsfbut also tend to reducS the proclivity of sponsors to use 
PSE workers instead of their regular workforce to provide essential public 
services. m / 

/ "Balancing competftg ot>jectives N is an inherent problem of legislation 
that pursues multiple goals, and CETA is liberally sprinkled with such 
goals. The pursuit of one objective may require ^Ctre abandonment oT' 
another. Thus, the enrollment of the most disadvantaged may limit the 
kinds of'services 'that sponsors can provide and may adversely^affect the 
quality of these services. Similarly, the limited ^qualifications of PSE 
workers may reduce the likelihood of their being placed in unsubsidized 
jobs. ^ - ^ 

Perhaps the goal that has remained most elusive is that of.combining 
training and other ^mployability development services with PSE jobs. To a 
large extent, PSE is still operating as an in^me maintehanfoprogram for 
the unemployed and a welcdme supplement to local government services. 
•There are, t?rbrsure> inevitable difficulties in meshing programs that are 
subject tt^different rules and institutional frameworks. However^the basic 
question is whether, without training and other employability services, the 
Jcinds of experience afforded by PSE programs— largely in public work/ 
ana^parks-czcontribute to the participanVs ability to'compete in jhe labor 
jnarket. * * • 



SUMMARY. OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee 6^ Evaluation of Employment and Trainihg Programs 
(CETP)* proposes that sweeping legislative changes in the PSE program be 
deferred unless such changes areyiecessitated by rapid increases in 
unemployment The employmenr ind training system, battered by" 
successive waves of program changes, needs, above all else, a' period of 
consolidatiorf and stability. For this reason, the major recommendations 
summarized below are primarily technical proposals that may help to 
facilitate the implementation of the new CETA. A full discussion of these 
and other recommendations i$ presented in Chapter 7. 
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1. Eligibility Criteria. The new eligibility criteria appear to be accom- 
plishing the congressional objective of focusing ^SE programs on the 
disadvantaged and should he retained. Hbwe/er, in the event of a 
significant rise in unemployment, the Title Vlcriteria should be reassessed 
to determine whether they are sufficiently broad for an expanded 
counterrecessionary program. 

2. Target Groups. The act designates so many groups for* special 
consideration that these designations -cannot be nsed effectively for 
targeting. The committee recommends that Congress reserve special 
consideration for fewer groups so -as to provide a better basis for ^ 

.establishing priorities. More effective methods should be devised for 
reefuiting and enrolling target groups, especially public welfare recipients. 

3. Wages. Althpugh the wage provisions of the reauthorization act 
complicate the task of operating PSE programs, they appear to be effective 
in accomplishingfthe basic objectives of CETA and should be retained 
until their fjull effeS? can be weighed. Some minor modifications, however* 
are recommended. tfl) the method used to adjust the national average wage 
for local areas should be modified to give greater weight to government 
Wages; (2) in areas where permissible PSE wages are generally below 
prevailing, rates for government positions, additional wage supplementa- 
tion should be permitted; and (3) the PSE maximum wages should be 
modified annually to adjust for wage escalation. 

4. Transition of Enrollees. Efforts to enhance the employability of 
enrollees or to find unsubsidized work for those terminating shoulcl be 
supported more vigorously by the Department of Labor. The Department 
of Labor should provide sponsors with models of employability develop- 
ment |i1 iiTj^ i ITTn i i in developing staff capabilities in job placement 
procedures, and better labor market information that is more useful for 
placement activities. 

5. The Planning System. The Department of Labor should increase 
assistance to prime sponsors, program agents, and other subjurisdictions to 
improve the quality of plans. Training sessions and materials should 
provide information on the principles and methodology of planning. 
Furthermore, the Department of Labor, in consultation with prime 
sponsors, should establish a task fdrce to review the present guidelines for 
the purpose of culling out requirements for nonessential data. 

6. Program Monitoring. The Department of Labor should review^the 
monitoring activities of all 'levels of administration to clarify the role of 
each and to integrate monitoring activities. At the regional level, technical 
assistance should be provided by individuals who have no responsibilities 
for monitoring activities. Furthermore, the DOL should clarify its policy 
on liability for ineligible applicants. . ^ 
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7. Program Administration. Cqngress should use.the authority available 
under the act for advance funding to permit more orderly planning and 
management and to provide more lead time for implementing legislative 
changes. Although the PSE programs have not yet exceeded statutory 
administrative cost limits, the DOL should review the additional tasks 
mandated by the reauthorization act to determine their impact on costs - 

. and staffing. 0 

8. Employment Service/CETA Relations. The need for closer relation- 
ships between the employment service and prime sponsors has been 
generally recognized. To derive the greatest benefit from the special 

. competencies of both systems, incentives should be provided to encourage 
close coordination in job development and intake activities. The committee 
also recommends that Congress establish a commission to study the roles 
and relationships of Jhe employment service and CETA manpower 
systems and to consider changes in the Wagner-Peyser and CETA 
legislation that would harmonize the two systems. { * 

« 

ISSUES REQUIRING FURTHER STUDY 

This study has focused on the effects of the 1978 amendments on the 
CETA public service employment programs and on the degree to which 
the goals of the amendments have been realized. It is apparent, ho^vgL ' 
that several broader issues warrant further examination: the harnioflfiKSL-* 
tion of federal and local goals, the limits of decentralized management, 
PSE wage policy, the relative roles of the private and public sectors in 
CETA programs, the relationship between CETA and the welfare system, 
problems of resource allocations, and the institutional roles and relation- 
ships of agencies involvecPwith CETA. 

Limits of Decentralized Management 

The CETA system, originally designed to simplify the employment, and 
training system, has Solved into a jumble of special programs. Even the 
public service fmployment programs are comprised of several subparts 
with different objectives and ground rules. When reauthorization changes 
were introduced^they had a shattering effect oii local sponsors. This has 
been reflected in low morale, excessive staff turnover, and the break-up of 
consortium arrangements. Further examination is necessary to ascertain^ 
whether the present management systems can adequately administer the 
CETA legislation. , \ 

The cornerstones of CETA, decentralization and decategorization of 
employment and training programs*, began to erode immediately after the 
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enactment of the legislation. New program initiatives to serve special 
.groups and deal with special problems created a new generation of 
categorical programs. These, plus a growing number of federal spe-. 
cifications, have substantially increased the federal presence, which is a 
continuing source of tension among the various levels of government, 
responsible for program administration. The* reauthorization act rein- 
forced the trend towards more categorical programs and greater central 
control. After six years of trial and error, the limits of decentralization and 
decategorization in a human resources program and the roles of the 
participating institutions should be reexamined. 

The issue of congruence between national and local objectives has been 
discussed in earlier reports of the CETP (National Research Council 1978, 
1980) Since if lies at the heart of many CETA conceptual and operating 
problems, it bears repeating. 

The underlying assumption of a decentralized program is that national 
and local goals are closely matched. In fact, however, they diverge 
significantly. CETA embodies a blend of federal, state, and local 
aspirations with each participant trying to shape the program to meet its 
own needs. Local deviation from federal goals, however, invites federal^ 
restrictions that, in turn, narrow local flexibility. The reauthorization 
amendments reflect the congressional perception that local programs have 
not adequately responded to national purposes. Local sponsors, on the 
other hand, view such restrictions as onerous and an encroachment on ^ 
their freedom to make local program decisions. In their view the £ETA 
amendments "have brought the program back to Washington." Central to 
this issue is the need to establish a balance between federal and local needs. 



Wages for PSE Jobs 

AJthough PSE wage restrictions increase the participation of the least 
""advantaged, encourage transition, and deter substitution, these restrictions 
> frequently not ^compatible with the prevailing wage requirement of 
CETA and may, have unintended effects. Several questions should be 
addressed. Does the wage policy threaten the established job classification 
and wage standards in the public sector? Does it reduce the incentives for 
unemployment insurance and welfare beneficiaries to accept PSE jobs'?. 
Does it substitute "make-work" activities for useful public services? Most , 
importantly, do the jobs that are established under the'new wage policy 
contribute to the job potential of PSE participants? 
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Private and Public Sector Roles 

Prior to the reauthorization act, federally supported on-the-job training in 
private industry was one of several program options available to, prime 
sponsors, but was used infrequently. The new private industry councils 
(PICs) ^nd the targeted jobs -tax credit program were designed to stimulate 
greater participation of "the private sector in> training and expanding 
employment* opportunities for the disadvantaged. At issue are the 
-respective roles of the private and public sectors in the CETA programs. It 
is not yet clear whether the private sector role can be enlarged enough to 
significantly lessen reliance on the public sector, especially the event of 
an economic slowdown. 



C&TA and the Welfare System 

The administration's proposed welfare reform bill contains a jobs 
component that would be implemented through the CETA-PSE programs. 
The, bill, which would establish a new PSE title (UE)fi would greatly 
increase the number of PSE positions available to welfare recipients. 
CETA experience indicates that employers are sometimes not eager to hire 
welfare recipients and that the recipients themselves .are frequentfy 
reluctant to enter PSE programs. At issue are the feasibility of adding 
400,000 welfare eligibles to the public service employment program, the 
ability of the CETA system to absorb the change, the effeet of increased 
use of welfare recipients on the level of public services that can, be 
provided, and the capability of the CETA system to provide the training 
and other supportive services needed by these PSE participants. * * "» 



Resource 'Allocations . 

The reauthorization act has revised the formulas for allocating resources 
for the comprehensiveynanpower programs in TitlClIA, B, and Cand the 
public service employment programs in Title IID: it has a^so introduced 
new formulas for youth programs and privatp sector initiatives. The effects 
of the new formulas on the distribution of resources should te explored in 
terms of equity considerations, and differences in resource needs stemming 
from geographic variations in labor market conditions, wage levels, and 
service costs. % 
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Objectives of Public Service Employment m 

Attention needs to be given at the national level to defining what it is that 
CETA PSE is intended to accomplish and to adopting a program design 
consistent with that objective. Many of the problems that have occurred 
under CETA can be t raped to congressional vacillation and a failure to 
define a clear and consistent set of objectives for CETA. Questions that 
need to be addressed include: Can public service employment be^a 
program ^f&f all seasons? Can it simultaneously be effective as a 
countercyclical device, as a vehicle for training the structurally unem- 
ployed, as a tool for income maintenance, and as a means of assisting 
financially hard-pressed state and local governments? 

\ 




FIGURE 3 , CETA Public Service Employment Levels Do Not Match 
Changes in Unemployment Rates , 
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Public Service Employment as < a Countercyclical Measure * 

Timing is an important element fiscal policy. For*PSE to be an effective 
part of a countercyclical strategy, the jobs must be filled" quickly at the 
onset of a recession and phased out when the stimulus is no longer needed. 
However, the experiences with PSE programs show little evidence of this 
kind of fine tuning (Figure 3)1 Although the 1978 amendments authorized 
a "trigger'* to adjust the scale of Title VI programs, to the rate of 
unemployment, this mechanism has n6t been used. 

The wage and eligibility restrictions of the reauthorization act may 
retard a rapid job creation buildup during a recession, while .delays in 
phasing down the program' in a recovery period may contribute to 
inflationary pressures. ^ 

If Title VI is to serve as an effective weapon in the arsenal of fiscal 
policy, consideration should be given to developing a PSE design that will 
facilitate rapid expansion and timely reduction .and is administratively 
feasible. 

' More specifically, the concept and design of the "trigger" should be 
reexamined in the light of the complexities of»inflation accompanied by 
high unemployment. 



2 Planning and 
Administration 



The 1978 amendments to the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA) are the most radical revision of the legislation since its 
enactment in 1973. ^e amendments, designed to buttress weaknesses in 
the legislation and to ensure local compliance ^with national policies, 
included new and detailed prescriptions that have made administration of 
the*prQ|rarn more difficult arid have reduced national and local flexibility^ 

This cfiapf^^p^o|es\he effects of the 1978 legislation on the planning 
and administrativef^^ms for operating public service jobs programs at 
the local level and examines changes in institutional relationships, 
particularly those involving federal and local officials. 

'When CETA was renewed in 1978, Congress made a nuriiber of 
significant changes. Programs were added to involve private eriiployers 
more directly and to permit upgrading of eniployed workers. Experimental 
youth programs, enacted in 1977, were incorporated into CETA. The 
planning system was revised to reduce paperwork and broaden participa- 
tion qn planning councils. Steps were faken to discourage the substitution 
of CETA for local public service employees. Congress assigned liability for 
ineligible participants and strengthened monitoring to control program 
abuse. All of these administrative and program changes affected Ithe 
management of CETA programs at the local ievel. * 

Perhaps most important is the redesign of public service employment 
programs (PSE), which has made the act unwieldy to manage. Among 
specific changes in* PSE were the establishment of separate programs for 
the structurally and cyclically unemployed, tightening eligibility criteria, 
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restricting wage levels, limiting the tenure of CETA participants, and 
combining employability development services with public service.jobs. 

EFFECT OF REAUTHORIZATION ON THE PLANNING 
SYSTEM 

During the first five years of CETA, the planning and grant-application 
process had become increasingly complex as new programs were added. 
The 1978 reauthorization act attempted to simplify the process through 
reductions in paper flow and through better integration of the planning 
system. The act also attempted to expand the grass-roots participation in 
manpower planning. This section reviews the implementation of -these 
changes in the months immediately fallowing the CETA reauthorization 
and assesses their effect on the planning system. 



Planning Prior to Reauthorization 

Local manpower planning systems have long-beeir censidered essential for 
the implementation of employment and training legislation. _CETA 
planning was expected to provide (1) an analytical framework for 
identifying both the populations in need of service and the programs that 
could, in light of local labor market conditions, best meet the needs of this 
population; (2) closer consultation among relevant groups in the Commu- 
nity; and (3) a systematic way for federal and local -officials to check 
performance against goab-and assess the effectiveness of programs and 
service deliverers, j 1 



However, the CETA^planning.system never totally fulfilled its promise. 
As new programs were added for public service employment, youth, and 
other special purposes, planning became fragmented and plans became 
little more than a series of separate grant applications that were repeatedly 
modified to reflect program or budget changes. Although plans Brought 
together management information, they generally did not meet the more 
strategic, long-range goals of relating programs to the employment and 
training needs of the community or, the management needs of local 
administrators, ' • 

CETA plans for Title II and Title Vi primarily consisted of lists of jobs * 
to be filled, wages to be paid, and numbers of participants to be hired. 
*They also contained stock "assurances'\that local officials would observe 
regulations pertaining to wages, selection of participants, conditions of 
employment, protection of standards and rights of regular workers, and 
* maintenance of effort. 

For CETA programs generally and for public service employment mo$t 
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particularly program decisions and formal plans were often unrelated. In 
fiscal 1977, for example, the Department of Labor (DOL), as a measure to 
stimulate the economy, required prime sponsor^ to set new and higher 
enrollment goals for public service employment programs long after the 
original plans for the year had been approved. Although the trappings of a 
planning system were retained, the revised plan merely reflected decisions 
already made. ' 9 

Thus, plans before the reauthorization were used morp as a justification 
for budgets than as a basis for designing rational .local efhploy ment and 
training programs. Plans had become a collection of grant applications 
and, as such, were treated perfunctorily at the local fevel. 

** p 

Planning Under the Reauthorization Act - 4 

• 

One of the objectives that Congress hoped' to achieve through the 
reauthorization act. was a simplification of the planning process. Congress 
sought to reduce paperwork, broaden participation in advisory councils, 
promote the independence of these councils, and encourage comprehensive 
area-wide planning (U.S. Congress, 1978b?f>, 14;"1978a, p. 5). 

v The most sweeping cfiange was the replacement of separate annual plans 
for each title by a ontf-time master plan (a long-term agreement between 
the sponsor and the Department of Labdr) and an annual plan covering all 
programs operated by the sponsor. The change was intended to simplify 
planning documents by no longer requiring resubmission of information 
that did not change from year to year. This section seeks to ascertain 
whether plans have in fecf been simpl$ed and^more importantly, whether 
they are more useful for program development^ 

A comparison of past and present requirements showed that, despite the 
intent to reduce paperwork, new plans, if prepared according to DOL 
instructions, must contain significantly morfc detgtil. For example, a 
description of the industrial and occupational composition of the labor 
market and of economic trend% was required for the pre-reauthorization 
Prime Sponsor Agreements, whereas the new master plans must include 
detailed current demand data t>y major occupations and industries, and m 
projections of demand over the "next five years. Currei^niaste* plans must 
also contain more detailed information on the eligible population, delivery, 
agencies, coordination, administration, and management. ' 

Similarly, requirements for the annual plans under trie reauthorization 
act do not recjAce the volume of frHortna^on.o^e annual plan is integrated 
in appearance only; it actually has several siib^rts, eagh of whiclj dealsP o 
with a separate title or program. For example, there are eight separate 
titles or subtitles for whicr^gRe demographic characteristics of the eligible 
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populations must be provided; less detail was requu^tTfor the annual 
supplements before reauthorization. Tlie new annual plans must also , 
include a detailed description of each public service employing agency, 
including informatfbn on the level of employment not supported und$r 
CETA, layoffs ihat have occurred or are anticipated, and hiring and 
promotional fretees. This information is necessary for monitoring mainte- 
nance of effort, but it imposes a heavy data-gathering burden on local 
officials Moreover, PSE budget information must be estimated separately 
for project and nonproject^mployment on a quarterly basis, formerly only 
combined figures were required. 

In summary, both the master and annual plans must contain much more 
detailed information than was contained in pre-reauthorization plans. 
These new information requirements, based in part on legislation, are 
intended to strengthen surveillance over the CETA system and to broaden 
the scope and depth of local planning. The result, however, is a mois 
complex planning document. 

Reactions to the new planning requirements vary. Sixteen of the twenty- 
eight planners or sponsors in the NRC survey thought that, under the new 
requirements, preparation of plans has become more difficult and time- 
consuming than it had been in the past, while eight believed that the new \ 
requirements have made little difference in this respect. Four believed'that, 
in time, information wQuld be accumulated and consolidated, and that^ 
planning under the revised system would then become easier than it had 
been under the former system. ^ * 

Those who found 1980 plans .more difficult noted in particular the lack 
of source data for statistical profiles of the eligible population and labor 
market information. This information is not available in sufficient 
geographic detail on a current basis. Another time-consuming requirement 
is the occupational summaries of projected public service employment 
slots. Iij the compilation'for the balance of North Carolina, .for example, 
more than 10,000 positions were listed. Sponsors questioned the need for 
such detail, particularly since they are not bound by occupations listed. 
The exercise, in -their view, does not necessarily contribute to program 
decisfons. * * 

Far more serious, however, is the recurrent problem that results from 
[elays in appropriations and the need to adjust plans to revised allocations 
when appropriations are announced. Sponsors began the, fiscal 1980 , 
planning 'cycle in .May 1979,'based on the administration'^ fiscal 1980 
budget. ^Vhen the 1980 appropriations were enacted in Octobfer, funding 
levels were changed sharply, necessitating revisions in plans. Because the 
level of funding is not known when plans are being-drawn, the amount of 
detail that is required of plans fs unrealistic. 1 
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Other sponsor complaints were the time pressures of the planning cycle 
and the programmatic changes that make projections difficult! For 
example, the restructuring of PSE positions due to wage limitations^affects 
the program, but local officials were not in a position to fully evaluate 
these changes during the planning period. 

Despite -the intent to simplify the planning dpcuments, 1 plans still 
contain hundreds of pages. Presumably benefits will accrue in the future 
because, except for sections on labor market information, the master^plan 
will not need to be revised. However, grant modifications are likely to 
continue unless the appropriation and allocation system can be made more 
stable. 

* ... 
Reporting ^ 

The presumed Saving in the paperworkibr planning is more than offset by 
the new reporting requirements. The reauthorization, act calls for a new 
annual evaluation report that is more extensive than the regular quarterly 
reports. Although this detailed information may be useful for program 
evaluation, the benefits are not readily apparent to the majority of prime 
sponsors interviewed. IJight of the sponsors saw somfe potential advantage, 
mainly because the new requirements necessitate a shift to automated data 
processing that can provide better access to program data; but 16 felt there 
was no immediate improvement in their evaluation capability. The 
regaining four sponsors were not able to respond since the new annual 
reports were not required at the time of the interview. Two respondents 
who used their own information systems for program evaluation and 
decision making believed that the increased statistical information would 
be used only by the Department of Labor. % 

As a result of the new reporting load, the quality of regular quarterly 
program statistics may suffer. At present there is no consistency in the-way 
sponsors report many items such as the number of terminations and 
placements, and even the number enrolled. Moreover, enrollees who were 
transferred among titles were frequently counted among new enrollees and 
tcrnfinees. Hence, transfers overstate the number of enrollees and the 
number of terminees, making it difficult to arrive at placement rates and 
cost estimates. 

Usefulness of Plans 

Jhc enormous amount of time invested in compiling statistical and 
financial data might be justified if the resulting plans serve the^ needs of 
local administrators or aid federal officials in supervising local programs. 
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Eleven of the twenty-eight sponsors in the study sample thought that the 
new plans are potentially more useful to them for* PSE operations than 
were earlier plans, but fifteen believed that the usefulness of plans 
remained unchanged, and two felt that it was too early in the planning 
cycle to .make a judgmeht. 

Most sponsors^ interviewed indicated that the new planning documents, 
despite problems in the data, provide better targeting information than 
those of tne past. There was less agreement that the new plans will be more 
useful for other operating purposes such as allocating resources among 
agencies and subjurisdictions, selecting employers and PSE positions, and 
planning for the transition of enf^tteesjjcv{insubsidized employment. Nor 
was there agreement on the usefulness of the new plans for evaluating PSE 
programs. Two-thirds of the regional office representatives interviewed 
reported that planning documents were useful for program review and 
administrative control. The additional detail on systems and processes 
required in the new planning documents was believed to be more useful 
than in the past. However, several of these respondents felt that they could 
only use a fraction of the information available. 

On- tljs^whole, plans are mainly useful as an organized way of 
documenting, and justifying local operations. Although plans are better 
structured tlLm in the past, it is questionable whether they are mpre 
relevant for ooerations and evaluation because there is little relationship 
between progrW plans and supporting economic and demographic data. 
Major decision! relating to public service employment programs are based 
on availabfe fiinds, enrollment time schedules, the needs of government 
agencies, angl political judgments on resource allocations. Planning 
documents frequently play little or no part in these decisions. However* 
the process of putting together the planning documents requires interac- 
tion among administrative and elected officials, program operators, and 
members of the planning council that contributes to the objective of 
broadening participation in decision making. , 

Effect of Reauthorization on DqcisHdn Making 
Councils 

The reauthorization act attempte3 tcfrevi^alize local, manpower advisory 
councils by broadening their composition. Before reauthorization, mem- 
bership was balanced among clien^ groups* program service deliverers, 
business and labor, elected officials, public agencies, and other groups 
(National Research Council 1978, p. 58). 2 The amendments of 1978 
specified the addition of more client groups— unorganized labor, agricul- 

\ 
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tural workers, veterans, and the handicapped— as well as institutions 
whose activities are closely ' related to CETA— public welfare and 
vocational education agencies. 4 * 

In our study, I ^ of the 28 sponsors reported^hat representatives of these 
groups had been or would soon be appointed to the local councils. 
Responding to the act's emphasis on the private sector and special target 
groups, several sponsors also added employers and worhen's representa- 
' t0 the councils. m \ . 1 

y m there was no immediate sigh, however, 'that the addition of new 
members ^ignificantly altered the councils* role. In 14 areas, either no 
change or Recline in council influencdPras reported. In, 9 areas, council 
influence wa^eported^to be greater since reauthorization, but ifi most 
cases this change resulted not from the amendments but rather from more 
active participation of council members or the activation of subcommit- 
tees; several of these respondents attributed greater council influence to the 
addition of business representatives or the appointment of an independent 
chairmaiy^changes th^t are linked to reauthorization. In the remaning 5 
area#tespondents believed that judgment would be prematufe. ^ 

In recognition o'f the fact that fiv£-sixths of all jobs are itt the private 
sector, the CETA reauthorization act sought to increase the role of private 
business and industry in CETA by requiring that Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) be established in each area to auginent on-the-job training 
and initiate new approaches for combining training with work experience 
in the private sector. To avoid duplication of other CETA programs, PICs 
were to develop their activities in consultation with prime sponsors. 
Sixteen of the twenty-eight sponsors in the study sample had established 
PICs and arranged for consultation with PIC councils. 3 Several of these 
reported that 'the delineatiqp of rolps between the regular advisory councils 
and PICs was still unsettled. An Ohio State University study based on a 
review of 25 prime sponsors also concludes that progress is being made.in 
establishing the organizational framework for private sector initiative 
programs, but in 9 of 21 cases in which a PIC has been functioning, 
tensions exist between PIC and CETA staff over the^ degree of autonomy 
afforded to the PICE (Ohio State University Research Foundation, 1979b, 
pp. 15-16). ^ 

PSE Decision Making . ^ 

The NRC survey confirms that the decision-making process in public 
service employment programs remains essentially unchanged. The CETA 
administrator, armed with knowledge of the complex rules and proce- 
dures, plays a central role. Basic decisions on allocation of slots among 
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jurisdictions and employing agencies are made by the CETA administra- 
tor, often in consultation with elected officials or with planning councils. 
Decisions on selection of target groups are even more likely to be handled 
by the CETA staff. 

Decision making in consortia and "balance of states** is more complex 
because of multiple jurisdictions and administrative layers. Key operation- 
al decisions £k made largely at the subjurisdiction level. 4 In the Orange 
County Consortium, for example, selections of employing agencies, 
positions, and projects are made by program agents, whereas the prime 
sponsor is most influential in selection of target groups. In Maine, Title , 
IID programs are approved at the county lev^l, while Title VI projects are 
referred to the balance-of-state prime sponsbr with recommendations from 
local councils. In the balance of Texas, an area with over 130 counties, all 
PSE program decisions, except for selection of target groups, are made by 
councils of governments and community action agencies that operate the 
subarea programs. . ' 

Although the major decision-making processes for CETA programs V 
'have not yet been affected significantly by the reauthorization, three 
factors directly related to the act nfey affect decision making the future: 
(1) the requirement that the chairman of the^council be a public member 
and that th£ sponsor provide supporting shff for councils; (2) the 
emergence of PICs as an influential factor; ind (3) the feedback* of 
information from program monitoring. Butypiore important to PSE 
decision making are externaltfactors suph as iriajor -shifts in program funds 
and the specificity of the act itself, which narrows the range of prime 
sponsor decisions. While local decisions are always based on nationally 
determined appropriations, major changes in funding levels made after 
allotments are announced, in effect; tend to limit local discretion. 



EFFECT OF REAUTHORIZATION ON ADMINISTRATION 

'Organizational Stru^res and Systems* 

The transition from the old to the new CETA sent shock waves through 
the system; Some, prime sponsors were better able to ahsorb them than 
others. Measures aimed at strengthening programs, making them more 
consistent with national policies, improving performance, and preventing 
abuse add considerably to the administrative load. On the whole, however,, 
the reauthorization act has had more effect on processes than on the basic 
organizational structured ahd systems for handling CETA programs. The 
institutional framework that had been established for carrying out* CETA 
responsibilities remained largely intact. 

J %. 
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CETA organizations vacy in cotiijMexity depending on their scale of 



jurisdictions. Eighteen of the twenty-eight CE,TA offices in the study 
report directly to elected officials— mayors, ISfiSity commissioners or 
executives, or governors. In the remaining 10 areas, including most cities, 
the CETA administration is lodged in a human resources department or 
other umbrella agency. None of the sponsors in the survey, reported 
changes in the organizational location of CETA staffs following reauthori- 
zation although several expected that changes would result from the 
dissolution or formation of consortia. 

Most of the prime sponsors surveyed either contract out all activities, 
retaining only central office functions for the CETA administrator's staff, 
or have a mi^ed pattern with some functions contracted out and others 
performed directly by the CETA administrator's staff. These arrangements 
were not affected by the reauthorization. 

Nor did the new legislation affect the assignment of PSE functions. In 
two-thirds of the surveyed areas, these activities, are under the supervision 
of the CETA administrator or the chief of operations; in the remaining 
areas the activities of the public service employment programs are handled 
with other comparable activities by functional units. In consortia, balance 
of states, or large counti&s* some PSE activities are, carried out at more 
local levels. Only one area— the Pinellas-St, Petersburg consortium- 
reported a major internal reorganization clearly associated with the 
reauthorization. The CETA administrative office was restructured along 
functional lines to handle new activities such as eligibility verification, 
monitoring, and keeping track of the lengths of time that individuals have 
participated in the program. 

Although the basic patterns tend to persist, changes occur frequently for 
reasons not related to legislation. At the time of the survey, 11 of 28 prime 
sponsors were in the midst of major reorganizations. In Texas, an 
incoming governor reduced and consolidated the balance-of-state staff as 
part of a state-wide personnel cut. The staff o'f Lorain County, Ohio, was 
also cut drastically to lower administrative costs and improve manage-, 
ment. Cleveland, the major consortium in the sample, was on the verge of 
dissolution because of interjurisdictional and management problems, and 
two other consortia in the sample (Austin and Raleigh) were experiencing 
internal tensions. 5 Calhoun County, Michigan, was negotiating a consorti- 
um agreement with Barry County and was in the process of taking over 
the activities of a community action agency. Long Beach was being 
reorganized and expanded to integrate a welfare demonstration program 
with CETA. Several other prime sponsors were expecting changes due to 
turnover of key personnel. 
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In summary, although the widespread strains and tensions in the CETA 
system were aggravated by new reauthorization procedures, they did not 
result in organizational upheavals. Most sponsors adjusted to the changes 
by beefing up monitoring add record-keeping units and reassigning staff. 
This is discussed jnore fully later in "this chapter. The major changes that 
did pccur are not attributable to the reauthorization. 

Problems in Administering PSE During the Transition 
Period 

The rigid time table in the reauthorization act, along with changes in 
funding, new directives, and shifts in program emphasis "kept the CETA' 
public service employment program in turmoil throughout most of 1979. 
Restriction? on eligibility, duration of projects, and tenure of participants 
went into effect on the day the act was passed in October 1978. Maximum 
wa^ge provisions and measures to control fraud and abuse became effective 
90^days later. The act was to be fully effective on April 1, 1979, only five 
months afteV enactment, and in the, middle of a program year. Sponsors 
\yere faced with the task of establishing mechanisms for determining and 
verifying eligibility under new rules, tracking the tenure of enrollees, and 
redesigning PSE activities and jobs to conform with the new wage 
requirements. Furthermore, while doing all of this, they were to activate 
monitoring units, arrange for youth projects, and set up private industry 
councils. ^' * ♦ 

The number one problem during the transition period was converting 
the new regulations and requirements into operating procedures (Table 1). 
Wage and eligibility regulations were revised twice, and literally hundreds 
of field directives, touching on all aspects of the PSE 5 programs, were 
issued. Despite these communications, sponsors complained that policy 
direction was absent, interpretations of Regulations were confusing, and, in, 
some cases, questions went unanswered. One CETA administrator 
suspended all PSE hiring pending clarification of instructions. Others were 
confused by "grandfather" clauses (which permitted continued supple-* 
mentation of wages for Title HD participants enrolled before October 
1978) and other wage provisions. These problems were compounded 
because sponsors had to communicate rule changes and ^pvide guidance 
and supervision to program agents and PSE employers in their jurisdic- 
tions. • * , , 

The transition period was characterized by continuous revision of grants 
to adjust to changes in funding levels and program shifts. First, in early 
October 1978, spdnsors were required to close out and renew; existing 
grants so that the program could pontinue to operate in fiscal 1979. A 
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TABLE 1 Problems in Implementing the CETA Reauthorization Provisions 
During the Transition Period, October 1978 to March 1979, Sample Prime 
Sponsor Areas 



Percent of Areas 



Identify Consider 
Activity, Problem 

Activity as Problem Most Serious 0 



Converting new regulations and instructions into 






operating procedures 


82 


36 


Modifying grants 


68 


14 


Installing procedures for determining and verifying 






eligibility 


64. t 


14 


installing systems to record and track tenure of 






individuals 


6! 


14 


Adjusting to changes in funding 


57 


32 / 


Adjusting to wage provisions, arranging for training, 






and other activities 


* 50 


46 



Source 1 Based on reports from 28 areas. 



a Some respondents noted more than one problem as most serious 



second round of modifications to adjust for allocations and provisional 
requirements occurred in December 1978. The DOL then set April 1, 
H979, as the deadline for submitting revised fiscal 1979 plans in the format 
required by the reauthorization act. The fourth cycle, beginning in May 
1979, was the preparation of fiscal 1980 plans. The administrative activity 
involved in revising grants and*plans is, in itself, mind-boggling, yet it 
represents only the tip of the . iceberg; corresponding changes were 
necessary in thousands of subgrants and contracts. 

Close to two-thirds of the' areas reported that installing systems for 
determining and verifying eligibility hampered operations during the 
transition period for two reasons. First, the systems are elaborate and 
time-consuming (see Chapter 6). Second, the eligibility criteria for 
programs under Titles IID and VI are only marginally different, and a 
different set of rules wasMn effect for part of the transition period. 6 

Most of the sponsors in the study had problems in installing systems to 
track the length of time enrollees participated in the program. The law 
provides for a 30-month maximum for all CETA enrollees, but restricts 
classroom training to 24 months, and tenure in public service jobs to 18 
months. Enrollments prior to October 1978 may be counted toward the 
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PSE liniit but not toward the 30-month rule. The maze of rules felating to 
sequential activities, part-time enrollments, interrupted tenure, periods 
when the enrollee does not receive allowances or wages, etc., is nearly as 
complex as that for eligibility. 

Other problems during the transition period involved finding positions 
that met the lower wage requirements and arranging for training PSE 
workers>These became more acutcafter April. 1, when the act became 
fully operational (as discussed elsewhere in this chapter). 

i 

Adjustment of Funding Levels 

Among the most serious problems facing prime sponsors was the 
continuous adjustment to changes in funding levels and delays in 
apropriations. Fiscal 1979 began without an appropriation for CETA 
funds. To sustain the programs, the Department of Labor Urged state and 
local governments to continue operating with unspent funds carried over 
from the previous year, or, if necessary, with borrowed funds. When the 
new appropriation was enacted two weeks after the beginning of the year, 
it required a substantial realignment of PSE programs. 

The $5.9 billion PSE appropriation assumed average enrollments (Title 
II and Title VI r combined) of 625,000— a drop of 130,000 from the peak 
enrollment level of 755,000 in March 1978, The cut was, exclusively in 
Title VI countercyclical PSE programs. Participants in Title I ID, thane w 
structural program, were to be twice the number in the 1978 TitlVlI 
program. , v * 

It was soon apparent, however, that the number enrolled was dropping 
faster than had been (expected (Figure 4 and Table 2). When the 
appropriation was passed, DOL urged an orderly reduction ofjrogram 
levels, despite the fact that the number on board was already below target 
levels. 7 The biggest drop had actually occurred in the final quarter of the 
previous fiscal year (July-September 1978) against a backdrop of heated 
congressional debate on .the future of public service employment programs. 
Clearly, uncertainties concerning funding and the continuation of the 
program had a paralyzing effect, 

For individual sponsors, the important figures are their own allocations. 
These were sharply different torn funds in 1978 for three reasons: (a) 
appropriations for Title lll^ncfeaseci (as compared with appropriations 
for Title II), while Titje VI funds decreased; (b) the Titie^ID allocation 
formula was changed 8 ; and (c) area 'unemployment levels changed. 
Twenty-three of the twenty-eight areas in the sample received less money 
than in the prior year, and five areas received more. All received more for 
Title IID, and all but one received less for Title VI. 
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'In this atmosphere, sponsors found it hard to plan and carry out orderly 
programs. Enrollments declined in 18 of 28 areas, and several* sponsors 
suspended recruitment until some of these problems were resolved. By 
March 1979, 20 of the prime sponsors in the survey were lagging 
significantly behind planned levels of enrollments or expenditures. 

"Alarmed by the sharp declines, the DOL launched a drive in March 
1979 to boost enrollments to 625,000 by the end of June. Nonetheless, 15 
of 28 areas in the study were still below new enrollment goals as of June 
1979. With the possibility of reduced appropriations, cautious prime 
sponsors were reluctant to do any hiring because they feared subsequent 
layoff problems. Moreover, it was becoming difficult to recruit and process 
, applicants and to establish positions that met wage guidelines (see Chapter 
4). Eight of the survey sponsors were threatened with withdrawal of funds 
because of lagging expenditures. 9 By the end of June, enrollments reached 
592,000, about 5 percent below the target level. The alternating pressures 
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TABLE 2 Participants in Title II (IID) and Title VI, Fiscal 1978-1980 
(thousands) ^ 



Total 

Year and Month . » Titles II and VI Title II (lib) Title VI 

FY 1978 

" October (1977) 571 

November 603 

December <v 627 

Jan^uryU978) 674' 

February 75 j 

March 753! 

April 755 

May 736 

June 729 

July * 698 

August " m 659 

September 608 

Average t f 680 *\ 

FY 1979 # > 

October 554 

November 544 

December 534 

January (1979) m 514 " 

February 526 * 

March S« 5 46 

April 4 553 

•May "561 



June 



592 



Julv 604 

' August . 604 

September 554* 

Average 557 

FY 1980 

October 420 L 

~N©vemtfer* * -412 

December „ r 1 395 - 



100 


471 


106 


497 


110 


517 


1 18 


556 


128 


* 623 


128 


624 


126 


629 


125 


611 


126 


603 


122 ' 


576 


118 


0 541 


112 


* 496 


1 10 


562 






109 


445 


109 


43*5 


118 * 


416 


155 


360 


in 


349 


210 


336 


242 


• 311 


250 


311 


266 


326 


272 . 


331 


278 


326 


25 7 


297 


2d4 




208 


211 


202 ' 


•210 


193 


201 



Source; Employment a^d Traiping Administration, U.S. Depaftment of Labor (unpub- 
. . lished data), 

^ NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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to increase and decrease enrollments continued as further program cuts 
were made in fiscal 1980. 10 

. m 

The "ClijT y Problem 

The difficulty in maintaining enrollments in fiscal 1979 was underscored in 
the closing months of the year. Many sponsors, while being pressed by 
DOL to increase their PSE levels* faced the prospect of laying off large 
numbers .of PSE enrollees who had reached the limits of their tenure. 
Congressional action to limit the duration of enrollment in PSE programs 
to 18 months emphasized the transitional nature of PSE as a bridge 
between unemployment and a regular unsubsidized job. It was expected 
that these limitations would (1) induce participants to seek unsubsidized 
employment, (2) encourage employers to absorb PSE workers or assist 
thetn in obtaining other permanent jobs, (3) discourage employers from 
substituting CETA participants for regular employees, and (4) make the 
PSE program available to the maximum number of unemployed persons 
(U.S. Congress 1978b," p. 9). Previously, the length of time that enrollees 
could remain in PSE jobs was unspecified and cases were reported of 
persons who had been hired under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971 who were still on the CETA payroll. A report by Westat, Inc. (1979, 
Appendix C, p. C-l) showed thaft after 18 months, one-third of PSE 
participants continued to be employed in CETA jobs. 11 

The reactions of the sponsors in.the NRC study to the tenure rule were 
varied. Few objected to .the policy, but some complained about the 
additional workload that would result from maintaining records of 
enrollment dates. More important was the problem of dealing with 
enrollees whose tenure was about to expire. At the time of the survey, 
nearly all sponsors expected to face a "cliff" problem on October 1, 1979. 
The act provided" that those enrollees who had been in the program for 6 
months as of October 1, 1978/ could continue to hold PSE positions for 12 
more months. In half of the 22 survey areas for which data were available, 
50 percent or more of PSE enrollees fell into this category. Although many 
of these long-term enrollees would have left the program during the year, 
most sponsors faced the /prospect of having to terminate significant 
numbers as of October 1, 1979, unless these enrollees could be absorbed by 
the PSE employer or placed in other unsubsidized jobs before that time. In 
some instances, particularly where unemployment rates Vere low or where 
sponsors already hacj fixed terms for PSE enrollees, the transition problem 
was minimized. * % 

The act permits the Secretary of Labor to waive restrictions on tenure in 
cases— of unusual hardship. An area can qualify for a waiver if its 
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unemployment rate is 7 percent orNjore and if the sponsor can 
demonstrate that he has had unusual difficuW in placing PSE participants 
in unsubsidized employment. Waivers are granted only for a stipulated 
period of less than 12 months to afford additional time to place enrollees 
(Federal Register, 1979b, pp. 46760-46762). 12 At the time of the survey, 9 
of 28 sponsors expected to apply for waivers for all or some of their 
participants. Others had not applied because their unemployment rates 
were too loft, because they were informally advised by DOL staff that they 
would not qualify, or because -they were discouraged by the cumbersome 
DOL waiver procedures. 

The Employment and Training Administration estimated that between 
200,000 and 250,000 participants reached the 18-month tenure limit as of 
October 1. Waiver requests were screened in regional offices, and requests 
for approximately 53,000 ^participants were forwarded to the national 
office; nearly all were approved. The number of waivers granted, at least in 
the first year, was not so high as to vitiate the congressional intent. 

One of the intended effects of the tenure requirement — the stimulation 
of placement efforts— was being realized. Most of the sponsors in the 
sarr\ple were intensifying efforts to assist enrollees who would be dropped 
from the program. PSE employers were urged to absorb some of the 
participants, and job-search counseling or training was offered fpr 
enrollees about to be discharged. In New York City, where. 14,000 of 
26,000 enrollees were faced with termination, the city planned to seek 
waivers for 9,000, absorb 3,000 into regular jobs, and lay off the remaining 
2,000, In a small area, Pasco County, Florida, PSE employers were urged 
to absorb earollees, and participants were required to report to the 
employment service at least once a month for assistance in job placement. 
Several sponsors staggered the phaseout of enrollees to avoid a sudden, 
mass layoff. Cleveland, for example, ternfinated 300 in March aqd 700 
more by September. The Capital Consortium (Austin) attemptedjo meet 
the problem by dropping projects as they expired. The fact that enrollment 
levels .were expected to be lower in fiscal 1980 was an added incentive to 
thin out the ranks. 



I^ong-Term Problems in Administering PSE Programs 

Before reauthorization, public service programs in Titles II and VI had 
been simpler to administer than the comprehensive programs in other - 
£ETA titles, because the comprehensive programs involved a wider range 
of manpower and supportive services. But this is beginning to change. The * 
reauthorization act, particularly Title IID, provides for supplementary 
remedial services inclfiding plans for developing the employability of 
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TABLE 3 Long-Term Problems in Administering CETA Public Service 
Employment Programs, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



Percent of Areas 



Identify Consider 
Activity Problem 

Activity ' as Problem Most Serious* 

Arranging for PSE positions within wage limits 
Tracking length of stay of enrollees 
Training and employability developrfiept 
Procedures for detennining and verifying eligibility 
Establishing monitoring and complaint processes 
Recruiting applicants under new eligibility criteria -> 
Adjusting to uncertainties in funding 
Other management problems -staffing, administrative 
cost limits, record keeping, etc. ** 



57 


29 


46 


11 


36 


U 


29 


0 


21 ' 


4 


14 


11 


14 


7 


32 


14 



Source: Based on reports from 28 areas 

fl Some respondents noted more than one problem as most serious. 

enrollees and training for those who need it. Furthermore, wage, 
eligibility, and tenure restrictions— all of which are related to national 
goals— increase the complexity of PSE programs. Prime sponsors report 
that the "new" CETA presents a formidable array of operational and 
administrative challenges (Table 3) extending beyond the transition phase.' 

By far the most serious difficulty is arranging for PSE positions that 
meet wage restrictions and also conform to local prevailing wage 
structures for entry positions. The problem will be particularly acute in 
areas where wages in the public sector are high (see Chapter 4), ' 

Establishing and maintaining systems to record the length of\ime that 
individuals are enrolled in the program was considered a challenge by 
about half of the sponsors, even those with computer systems. New York 
City estimated that it would take a year to perfect a unified tracking 
system for the tens of thousands of enrollees in PSE ^nd other CETA 
programs. 

Arrangements for employability development and the training of PSE 
workers also will be troublesome, particularly for small communities 
where facilities are not available and for employers not equipped ,to 
provide training. Many sponsors do not fully understand how to combine 
training programs with PSE. Because 10 percent of the sponsor's 1979 
PSE allotment'm^st^be reserved for training, sponsors felt pressed to 'find 
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approaches, but> little had been accomplished in developing training 
strategies during the first year. - 9 
Although determining and verifying eligibility were not considered the 
most serious problems, nearly one-third of, the sponsors expected that 
these time-consuming activities would continue to pose difficulties. The 
ajnount of documentation required of PSE applicants to support their 
. eligibility is so great thai some applicants, although eligible, are discour- 
aged from applying. Several areas with low. unemployment reported 
difficul % in rec ruiting workers with appropriate skills fiWa reduced pool 
of eligibles. The reauthorization generated other manag&nent^hores, such 
as reinforcing monitoring capabilities, maintaining additional records, and 
supervising more closely the eligibility d^nninatio^^ wages paid b\ - 
subcontractors, all of wh&h add^ sign%antIy~U) the administrative 
workload, v * 

Staff Size m % 

The greater complexity of the new CETA resulted in moderate incredbs in 
overhead staff despite decliningjunds (Table 4). Two-thirds of the 
reporting sponsors in the study group indicated that administrativlstaff^ 
(excluding personnel performing direct operations such as in^ak^jfr 
enrollees or job development and placement) had increased between 1978 
and 1979. Additions were largely in the administration of public service 
employment programs where allowable administrative costs were cut frohi 
15 to 10 percent. Between the two years, the- average increase in 
administrative staff size for the locaj sponsors who presided data wa$ 9 
percent. Further small inc^asesVefe projected" formal 1980, but these 
projections were made before cyts mjillotmehts w£re' announced -The 
administratis: staff for b^ance^f^ates^hawed similangains. 

About two-third* q|th£ spohsorstrepp^ted that a portion of th^ir^staff* 
was engaged jn provi,dmg direct ^ervv4^s>ot}iec sponsors either contracted- 
out all service activities. or ftd Jio^^^ datdjrOf the 'local prime* * 
'^sponsors reporting, additions in operating |ters(^ 

The major gains were in staff assign^-fojoj^evelopmen^d placemenf . 
activities, reflecting the emphasis on^^ement atfiyit&Vthe \$tifipfr . 
zationact. * A . « ^"T*-'\* *T 

In general, the heavier administrative load has n^si|niftcantl^^el4d '; 
the-size of staff or the CETA organization of goveijnSirtal limits Mbw^a/' 
prime sponsor level There were some exceptions: In the? balance of Te*fs 4 * J 
for example, where central office staff has been reduced, the burden liPthe 
new -reauthorization requirements has been passed oiv to councils Sat 
government. Counties in Maine are developing capabilities for monitoring 
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TABLE 4 Average Size of Staff, Sample Local Prime Sponsor Areas, 
Fiscal 1978-1979 





m Fiscal 


Fiscal- 


« 

Percent Change 




" 1978 


1979 


1978-79 




Administrative Staff 




TOTAL 


42.1 


46.0 


+ 9.3 


Planning 


V 5.6 


5.8 


« + 3.6 


Monitoring/Evaluation 


, 7.6 


8.4 - 


+ 10.5 


Administrative Support 


14.5 


17.9 


+23.4 


Other 


14.5 ^ 


13.9 


- 4.1 




Operating Staff 


* 


TOTAL ' 


33.6 


34.9 


+ -3.9 



Source Based on reports from 20 areas (administrative staff) and 17 areas (operating 



staff). Excludes balance of states. 9 % 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



preparing employability ^development plans, and transition of enrollees. 
The city of Lansing, a program agent under the Lansing Tri-County 
Regional Manpower Consortium, set up its own system for processing 
applicants and. verifying eligibility. The rural contractor in the Capital 
Consortium of Texas has arranged for monitoring and eligibility 
verification. 

Use of Subcontractors * 

Other; measures of administrative activity are the number and the kinds of 
organizations that provide PSE jobs. In the local study-areas for which 

* data were supplied, the average number of employing units declined 7 

* percent between* *1978j*£nd^JA79, reflecting the drop in expenditures and 
enrollments. Of 13 "sponsors reporting declines in the number of 
employers, 6 attributed them to smaller budgets. Only 2 sponsors 
attributed these declines to wage or other programmatic restrictions in the 
1978 amendments. * i 

Althougljfsome shifts were noted in the proportion of P^E contractors 
that were government, agencies as compared with private nonprofit 
employers in individual areas, overall there was almost nb change (Table 
5). The greater use of nonprofit agencies in some areas was most frequently 
attributed to the wage restrictions, which nonprofit organizations are more 
able to accommodate. Areas reporting greater use of government agencies 
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TABLE 5 Average Number and Type of CETA Public Service Employment 
Program Employing Units, Sample Local Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 
1978-1979 



Fiscal 1978 Fiscal 1979 



Type of Employer Number Percent ' Numb er Percen t 

TOTAL - 104 100 97 100 

Government 57 $5, 52 54 

Nonprofit 47 45, 44 46 

Source: Based on reports from 22 areas. Excludes balance of states. 
NOTE: Details may np>trfld to totals due to rounding. 

observed that nonprofit organizations are less able to provide training 
mandated by the legislation and that supervision of such agencies is more 
difficult. 

Administrative Costs y 

Despite a decrease in the number of employing agencies, the ratio of 
administrative costs to total expenditures is increasing. Congress cut the 
proportion of funds available for administration^ public service employ- 
ment programs from 15 percent of allotted fund| in 1978 to 10 percent in 
1979, and required that an additional 10 percent of funds was to be 
reserved for training. 13 The lowering of administrative costs to 10 percent 
in fiscal 1979, combined "with an overall decrease in allotments, hampered 
administration or operations in nearly half of the cases, according to 
GETA administrators and program agents interviewed. Sponsors who 
shared costs with project operators were particularly squeezed. The most 
copimon complaint was that the lovyer limit tended to reduce staff at a 
time when administrative tasks were increasing. For example, as a result of 
the wage restrictions, Philadelphia has had to use many more nonprofit 
organizations as PSE employers; this shift is expected to entail more 
supervision and admjpistrative support.. 

Survey data show that, despite the cut in the allowable percentage, 
administrative cost ratios were higher in the first six months of 1979 than 
in 1978. For the United States as a whole, administrative costs were 8.4 
percent of expenditures uftder Title II and 8.9 percent of expenditures 
under Title VI during the first six months of fiscal 1979. Although these 
figures are significantly higher than the respective figures of .6. 5 and 7.3 
percent for 1978, they are well below the 10 percent limit. Beginning in 
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April, sponsors were permitted to commingle administrative funds for all 
titles— a change that increases flexibility but that makes cost analysis more 
difficult. 

COORDINATION WIT+TOTHER PROGRAMS. AND AGENCIES 

Integrating PSE with CETA Training Activities * 

With its increased emphasis on serving the structurally unemployed, PSE 
was brought closer to other CETA programs that focused more directly on 
improving the^ employability of persons with labor market handicaps. In 
fiscal 1978, expenditures for training and supportive services for PSE 
participants were negligible for two reasons: (1) training-funds came out of 
the administrative cost account and (2) in the haste to increase PSE 
enrollments during the 1977-1978 buildup, there was little time for 
designing supplemental training programs. * 

To underscore the intent that public service employment programs for 
the structurally unemployed enhance'employability, the new legislation 
grouped Title IID with the other employability development programs 
under title II of the act Congress also required that 10 percent of allotted 
funds be reserved for training, and called for employability development 
plans for each Title IID participant. 14 

Half of the sponsors interviewed reported closer links between Title IID 
and p'tle IIB (employability development programs) at least in the 
planning stage. Nearly all of the sponsors who reported closer coordina- 
tion plan either to move Title IIB trainees into Title IID jobs for further 
\Yprk experience or to arrange some classroom training for Title IID 
participants. The plans of other sponsors include more counseling or 
remedial education for Title IID participants, and in a handful of cases 
child care or transportation services. Although it is too early to arrive at a 
definite finding, the shift toward a more disadvantaged population and the 
attempt to provide some employability services point to a more client- 
oriented approach in the public service jotis programs. 

Coordinatk>n with Other Agencies 

Coordination of CETA with activities of other community agencies in 
joint activities using CETA labor was widespread among the survey a^eas. 
Nearly all sponsors have programs in which CETA enrollees participate in 
weatherization or housing rehabilitation projects for low-income and 
elderly persons. CETA provides labor yyhile the Commmunity Services 
Administration or other agencies supply funfcte for the" materials. Projects 

' : \ , 
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of this kind are difficult to arrange because they involve meshing activities 
of agencies .with different regulations and time schedules. Most of these 
joint activities were initiated before the reauthorization act, and due to the 
limits on the duration of CETA projects, some are being phased out. The 
reduction in PSE funds and limitation on wages may further curtail these 
projects despite the emphasis on coordination in the act and in DOL 
regulations. 15 

>• • ' 

CETA/Employment Service Relations 

The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 established a 
national employment and training system and placed it under the 
jurisdiction., of state and local governments. Control over the local 
programs was placed in the Bands of local elected officials. Under this 
decentralized design there were no designated deliverers of employment 
and training services. Selection of organizations to implement CETA 
programs was left to the prime sponsors, taking into* consideration 
demonstrated effectiveness. 

The effect of this policy was to undercut the primary role that the 
employment service (ES) enjoyed as the presumptive deliverer of services 
such as selection of enrollees .and job placement under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and other pre-CETA manpower pro-' 
grams. -By 1976, in ES offices, the number of positions supported by 
manpower training funds (other than the Work Incentive (WIN) program) 
had declined by more than one-third from fiscal 1974, but these looses were 
-offset by an increased number of ES positions to aid in administering 
public service employment programs. 

The parage of the Emergency Jobs Programs' Extension Act of 1976 
and the expansion of, PSE under the economic stimulus program further 
enhanced the employment -service role. To facilitate the speedy. expansion 
of PSE, the Employment , and Training Administration urge8 prime 
sponsors to use employment service offices for establishing pools of 
potentially eligible applicants and for certifying the eligibility of-apph-' 
cants. As inducements to both parties, prime sponsors who-.used the 
employment service were excused from liability for ineligible^roliees, and 
employment service offices were given budget credits for referrals, to 
CETA PSE positions. The incentives worked^N"arly all sponsors entered 
into or continued existing agreements with employment service offices, and 
PSE placements became a sizeable proportion of all employment service " 
placements. Moreover, the experience of working- fogether helped to 
improve relationships between the two major manpo^r systems (National 
Research Council, 1980, pp. 67-72, 83-86). 
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( TABLE 6 Changes m^Employment Service Role in CET^A Public Service 
Employment Activities', ^ample Prime Spo/isor Areas, Fiscal 1978-1980 

Percent of Sponsors • " 
Utilizing Employment Service 



Activity FY 1978 " FY W9 FY 1980 



Labor market information 


89 


89 


81 


Advance listing of PSE openings for 






♦ 


notification of veterans * 


78 


78 ' 


67 • 


Recruitment activities 


85 


81 


74. 


Maintenance of applicant pool 


81 


67- 


59 


Applicant screening, interviewing, and 








eligibility determination 


89 


78 


63 


Eligibility VeriiTcation 


70 


59 


44 


Referral to CETA administration * 


56 


56 


56- 


Referral to hiring agencies 


52 


44 


37 . 


Job development 


59 


56 


59 


Placement of terminees > 1 


.78 


78 


74 



Source. Based on reports from 27 areas. 

The reauthorization act did not directly address the issue bf ES-CETA 
relationships. 16 ^ However, revised DOL' regulations for the first time 
mandated a formal agreement between each prime sponsor and the state 
employment security agency. In other respects the act tends to weaken the 
ties between the two systems. Most importantly, the,assignment of liability 
to the prime sponsor for ineligible enrollments has removed a key incentive 
for cooperation. To protect themselves, sponsors are increasingly perform- 
ing the verification function rather than delegating* it to the ES or other 
agencies (Table 6). After the PSE expansion goals were reached, use of ES 
for maintaining^ pool of applicants decreased. As a consequence, the role 
,of the employment service iftay be receding from the high point reached 
during the enrollment buildup prior to the reauthorization. Most sponsors 
continue to rely on ES offices for labor market information, for recruiting 
of applicants for public service employment position's, and for placement 
of those leaving the program. * • - 

Twenty-three of the twenty-eight prime sponsors in the NRC study 
indicated that the ES role in CETA had changed; about half of the qhanges 
were attributed to the reauthorization, act. In Philadelphia, a private 
organization took over the Title IID intake functions for^rly performed 
by thet employment service. The Lansing consortium did not renew an ES 
contract fof recruitment, screening, or eligibility verification mainly^ 
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because of the liability provisions. *A numbir of areas discontinued usine^ 
the employment service for applicant pools. 1 

On the other hand, several sponsors reported enlarging the role of the^ 
ei |jj5fey n ^ service as a result of reauthorization provisions. In Middlesex 

* C&ifi^y, for example, the employment service>as enlisted to help "with^ ! 
desk audits for eligibility determination, job-stearch^ssistance for enrollees, 
and expanded job development and placement. Stanislaus County, faced 
with the large^numtyr of eftrollees who were berfig^ferminated at the same - 
time, turned to Ihe employment service for Aore job development 
assistance; and in the Pinellas-St. Petersburg j;onsfortium, the employment 
service was assigned responsibility for Title VI erhgloyability development 
plans. Overall, hqwever, the employment servWe is playing a smaller role 

- in public service employment activities than jrdid in the past. The decline 
is reflected in a sharp drop in the number^f referrals to CETA programs 

* by the employment service bet^ten fiscari^78 and fiscal 1979 (Table 7). as 
CETA currently accounts for 20 percent (^employment service place- 
ments compared with 25 percent in the previous year, due to fewer new 
enrollments in CETA as well as to reduced use of ES services. 

SeverM sponsors reported changes in the employmenr^ervice role that 
were nof related to the CETA reauthorization: Ld^ii/County, which has 
withdrawn its contract with the employment service foK^intake and 
certification;- and the balance of Maine, where a number of counties are . 
switching from the*employmeijt service to community-based organizations 
for a variety of activities. 

In two-thirds of the survey areas, relationships with' the employment 
service were reported to be satisfactory. Some improvements were noted, as 
relationships hawe stabilized over the years. In the remaining survey areas, 
there were lingering problems in CETA-ES relationships, but the 
complaints were not new. Historical rivalries, turf problems, competition 
for placements,, lack of commitment, and "too rfiuch bureaucracy" were * 
among the problems cited by CETA personnel. These problems have been 
exacerbated as more pressure has been placed on prime sponsors for 
program results. 

Effect of CETA Reauthorization on Federal-Local I 

Relations 

The delineation of federal and local roles in the CETA program has been 
unclear and controversial. The .original concept of a decategorized and 
decentralized block grant system implied considerable local latitude within 
a broad framework of« federal ^pdicy and accountability. But the 
amendments to CETA since 1973 have narrowed the span of local control. 
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TABLE 7 Individuals Placed by th^ Employment Service and Placements in 
CETA, Fiscal 1976-1979 (thousands) * % 







S 




— « 






ES Placements inCETA 








Total 




Public , 






1 nHiviHiiitc 

HIvllVlUUulo 


On-the-Job 


Service 


Work 


Fi^ml YV»nr 


Placed bv FS 


Total Training 


Employment 


Experience 




* 


Number of Individuals 




!976 fl 


3,367 


' 388 38 


201 


149 


1927 # 


4,138 


772 " 54 


334 


384 


1978 


4,623 


1,108 63 


579 , 


466 


1979* . 


4,537 


849 48 


393 


408 






Percent of Total . 






1976 


' 100 


11 1 


6 


.4 


1977 * 


100 


18 1 


8 


9 


1978 


100 


25 1 


13 


10 


1979 


too 


20 1 


9 


• 9 



Source Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department^ Labor (unpub- 
lished data*). 

fl July 1975-June 1976. 
^Preliminary. 

NOTE: Dctaikmay not add to totals due to rounding. 



Local choice has been reduced by the enactment of new categorical 
programs to address special problems and by the considerable number of 
prescriptions to bring local programs into closer alignment with national 
policies, 

The addition of public service employment programs, new" youth 
programs, and, more recently, private sector initiatives has limited the 
range of CETA activities. 17 Although sponsors exercise sortie flexibility in 
resource allocations within the allotments for each separate title and 
subtitle, they general \\ feel that local initiative has been restricted. The 
freedom of local officials has been even more limited by federal 
specifications for choosing clients, setting wage levels, and determining 
duration of employment. 

The effect of the CfteTA reauthorization on relationships between federal 
and locat^officials was perceived differently by CETA sponsors and DOL 
regional office personnel. CETA administrators tended to believe that the 
reauthorization act resulted in more federal intervention in local affairs, 
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.more detailed supervision, and more compliance activity. In contrast, most 
regional office personnel did not think that the amendments had a 
significant effect on DOL relationships with prime .sponsors, but several- 
acknowledged a stronger role since the act was passed. « 

Federal activities, particularly review of plans and monitoring, were 
increased as a result of the reauthorization. A number of sponsors thought 
that the federal government provided more technical assistance, but the 
assistance tended to be in procedural matters and regulations rather than 
in substantive program areas, such as establishing models for combining 
training with PSE. , • 

Two-thirds of the sponsors in the study group reported serious 
differences with regional office personnel since reauthorization. Most 
frequently,- these concerned fedeflal pressnre for stepped-up enrollments 
and expenditures. Other differences related to transition plans, establish- • 
ment of independent monitoring units, conversion qf PSE jobs under the 
new wage structure, adjustment in intake systemslto accommodate the 
new eligibility determination procedures, and frequency of, reporting. 

A significant proportion of prime sponsors (10 of 28) comp'lained of 
confusing jnterpretations of rules, delays in answering queries, and lack of 
responsiveness. These complaints reflected the general instability in 
program direction during the transition period. Several respondents noted 
that regional officials had similar complaints since most decisions had to be 
made in Washington. In the view of these respondents, the problem 
resulted less from the actions of regional personnel than from the actions 
of Congress and the Department of Labor. The specificity of the act, 
crafted to keep the program on its prescribed track, diminishes the 
flexibility of the Department of Labor as well as that of local'sponsors.. 

SUMMARY 

The administration of CETA has been made more difficult by several ' 
features of the reauthorization act, particularly the redesign of public 
service employment programs and the introduc^ of new programs. 
Moreover, changes in the planning system and increased monitoring and 
compliance activity, and particularly the shifts and uncertainties in 
funding, have placed additional stress on the system. ' 

• The new planning requirements, intended to reduce paperwork, have 
increased the amount of detail that plans must include. Most of the CETA 
administrators and planners interviewed felt that the new planning 
documents were as difficult and time-consuming as past plans. Although 
plans may be better structured than in the past and more useful for 
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identifying target groups, it is questionable whether the> a[e more useful 
for other operations and evaluation.- * 

• The mandated broadening of membership on planning councils has 
not affected their influence. The local decision-making process has 
remained the same, with PSE decisions usually made by CETA staff in 
consultation with elected officials or with planning councils. 

• Far-reaching changes in public service employment program 'policy 
and regulations, combined with shifts in funding, contributed to adminis- 
trative instabilit> in man> areas during 1979. Although organizational 
structures were usuall> not affected, operations were in an almost constant 
state of flux. Confusion about rules for eligibility and wages, repeated 
modification of grants, changes in enrollment goals, and rigid termination 
deadlines for enrollees were among the problems faced by sponsors 

• The activities that are expected to cause the most serious long-term 
problems are anticipated in administering the wage provisions, tracking 
the length of sta> of participants, and providing training and employability 
development. About one-third of the sponsors anticipate difficulty in 
implementing the ehgibilit> determinatien and verification procedures. 

• The cumulative effect of changes in the act has been to increase 
record-keeping and reporting, as well as planning and monitoring 
activities. The size of administrative and operational staffs is increasing. 
Administrative cost ratios for PSE are rising as the programs become more 
complex. 

• Despite pressure from the Employment and Training Administration, , 
the role of the employment service in CETA public service employment 
programs has diminished. When liability for ineligible participants was 
assigned to prime sponsors, a major incentive for using the employment 
service was eliminated. 

• Relationships between local sponsors and the federal establishment 
are also changing, federal intervention has increased and more emphasis 
has been placed on compliance activities, according to CETA administra- 
tors. The new stipulations go far in the direction of recategorizing and 
recentralizing CETA. Funds are channeled into particular programs and a 
maze of specific rules restricts administrative discretion. 

NO]£S 

\ The FY 1980 appropriation for Titles II D and VI, enacted on October 12, 
1979, amounted to $3,112 million, only 71 percent of the administration's budget 
request The fiscal 1980 planning estimates for Titles IID and VI, issued on May 
15. totaled $3,701 million, allocations announced on October 2, including 
reallocated carry -in funds and discretionary funds, canje to S3.436 million 
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Variations between the May and October figures were much wider for individual 
sponsors. • 

2. Data refer to councils other than balance of states. 

3. By the end of fiscal 1979, 400 of 47,0 prime sponsors had set up PICs and an 
additional 20 were being formedf 

4 Cities and counties with a population'of 50,(fc)0 or more are '.'program agents" 
under the act. They opWate public service employment " programs in their 
jurisdictions with supervision from prime sponsors. In balance of states, some 
measure of program planning or administration is' often delegated to other 
subjurisdictions— nc6uncils of government, counties, or other government or 
nongovernment agencies. 

5 The Raleigh consortium,broke up on October 1, 1979. The city, itself, became 
a prime sponsor and the three counties joined the "balance of state." 

6: The *act has a total of eight sets of eligibility requirements for various 
subparts In addition to criteria for Tjtle&IID and VI, special rules apply to Title 
IIB, Title IIC upgrading, Title IIC retraining, and to three youth program 
components. These involve determinations of family income, prior unemployment 
or employment, age, residence, educational status, etc. See pp. VI-23 to VI-26 in 
the V-S. Department of Labor ( 1 979a) Forms Preparation Handbook. ' 

7. ETA Field Memorandum No. 39-79, October 34, 1978. Because of quarterly 
reporting, DOL was not aware at that time that enrollments had declined. In 
response to the nee\for-more timely information, the Office of Management and- 
Budget late* authoriz\Jsemimonthly enrollment reports. 

8. Under the reauthorization 'act, equal weight is given to four factors in the 
Title IID formula: the total number of unemployed in each area; the number of 
unemployed in excess of a 4.5 percent unemployment rate; the number of 
unemployed in areas of substantial unemployment; and the number of adults in 
low-income families. Previously, Title II funds were distributed on the basis of only 
one factor— the relative number of unemployed in areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment. The basis for identifying areas of substantial unempjoyme/it was also 
changed in fiscal 198Q from ah unemployment rate of 6.5 percent for 3 consecutive 
months to an average of 6.5 percent for the most recent 12 months. The Title VI 
formula was not changed. 

9. Because Title IID or Title VI funds w<»re being underutilized, the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration withdrew Title- IID and Title VI funds from 49 
sponsors for reallocation to other sponsors who had been determined to be able to 
use more funds -effectively. In addition, 25 of the sponsors returned excess 1979 
funds. In making the fiscal 1980 allocations, alfe unspent funds' in excess of 10 
percent of eac{i prime sponsor's fiscal 1979 Title IID and Title VI allotments were 
pooled and reallocated. 

.10. In December 1979, PSE enrollments totaled 395,000, significantly below the 
450,000 level projected for fiscal 1 980. * - - 

11 The report notes, however, .that data are obtained from prime sponsor 
records, which may not reflect precisely the date on which enrollees stopped 
receiving services. 
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12 The waiver request must include a detailed transition plan for four quarters 
or less. Under very exceptional circumstances, a subsequent waiver may be 
granted. 

13. In fiscal 1980 and thereafter, the 10 percent administrative cost limit is 
retained for Title IID, but is increased to 15 percent for Title VI. 

14 See statements by Senators Gaylord Nelson and Jacob Javits, Congressional 
Record (1978b), pp. 13953, 13955, and 13968. See also U.S. Congress (1978b), pp. 
29-30. * 

15. An interagency agreement between the Department of Energy and the 
Department of Labor, approved September 1979, calls for joint efforts to increase 
the level of CETA support for weatherization projects: 

16 Section 5(a) requires the Secretary of Labor to recommend improvements in 
the Wagner-Peyser Act to ensure coordination with CETA, but the DOL has not 
yet filed its report. 

17. It is noted, however,, that the amount of funds appropriated for comprehen- 
sive manpower programs under Title I (Title II A, B, and C), which is relatively 
less restricted, has increased from $t,580 million in FY 1975 to 52,054 million in 
FY 1980 (see Appendix A, Table A- 1). v 
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Participants 



The reauthorization act has hada sudden and sharp impact on the 
characteristics profile of new public^ervice employment (PSE) enrollees. 
Those groups that have traditionally been thought to face disadvantages in 
the labor market— women, youth, blacks, and persons from low-income 
families— obtained jf much larger proportion of PSE jobs in fiscal 1979 
than they had in fiscal 1978. Persons better able to compete in the labor 
market-individuals with post-high echool education and unemployment 
insurance claimants, who by definition have fiad some work experience— 
.-participated less frequently in fiscal 1979. 

However, other groups that were of particular concern to Congress- 
recipients of Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), Vietnam- 
era veterans, and disabled veterans— did not benefit fromthe reauthoriza- 
tion act. The proportion of these groups enrolled in theSsE programs 
'showed little change from the previous year. . 

The act has succeede'd'in converting Title II into a PSE programmer the 
structurally unemployed. However, in . terms of client' characteristics, rhe 
objective of establishing separate Title IID and VI programs that serve 
distinctly different clients has not been achieved. The characteristics of 
new enrollees suggest that there is little difference between the needs of 
persons currently enrolled,in these two programs. 
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DETERMINING, WHOM TO SERVE* 

Early efforts to direct PSE jobs to specific segments of the unemployed 
population* took two forms, eligibility requirements and targeting direc- 
tives. The eligibility requirements set the minimum criteria for participa- 
tion in the PSE programs, while the targeting directives ideryified the 
groups in the eligible population that Congress expected the PSE programs 
to serve. This arrangement was intended to ensure that national objectives 
would be realized while allowing some flexibility at the local level so that 
community needs* could. be met. In practice, however, national targeting 
objectives tended to be subordinated to the local desire to select the best 
qualified applicants for PSE positions. 

The principal shortcoming of these early provisions was that they did 
not sufficiently restrict access to the PSE programs. During fiscal 1975, 
approximately 387,000 persons participated in PSE programs. These 
participants were selected, from an eligible population of over 18 million. 
Thus, there were approximately 48 persons eligible for each PSE opening. 
Under these conditions, targeting was left to local officials who, not 
surprisingly, acted much like private sector employers and usually sought 
to select the best-qualified applicants available. v 

Dissatisfaction with the results of this selection pattern was manifested 
in the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 (EJPEA). 
Congress attd the administration were concerned not only that the most 
disadvantaged were not adequately represented in PSE jobs but that the 
hiring of skilled, jdb-reatiy applicants for PSE positions increased the 
probability that PSE employees would be used to perform tasks Jhat 
ordinarily would be funded by local revenues. 

The tightened EJPEA eligibility requirements reduced the size of the 
population eligible for the majority of Title VI positions from 19 million to 
4 million and significantly increased the proportion of severely disadvan- 
taged persons in the eligible population. 1 This limited the discretion 
exercised by local officials in selecting participants for this part of the PSE 
program. 

In terms of the whole PSE program, however, EJPEA did not have as, 
large an impact on the characteristics of participants as Congress had 
anticipated. Although the new eligibility requirements reduced the size of 
the population eligible for many Title VI positions, there were still 15 
persons eligible for each of these PSE jobs. Jn addition, many of the effects 
of the tighter Title VI provisions were offset by the hiring for Title II 
positions ancL those Title VI positions that were subject to looser entry 
requirements. Finally, although EJPEA established guidelines that iden- 
tified the groups Congress expected to be served, they, like their 
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predecessors, were ineffective because they encompassed too many groups, 
were not binding, and were not perceived by local officials as being 
relevant to their programs. 



REAUTHORIZATION ACT PROVISIONS 

The eligibility requirements, wage restrictions, and targeting guidelines of 
the reauthorization act of 1978 represented another attempt to direct PSE 
Jobs to the disadvantaged-^WwfrEJPEA had moved the PSE programs in 
this direction, the consensus at the federal level was that it had not gone 
far enough. 1|| 

There were other reasons for focusing PSE on the disadvantaged. 
Congress and the administration, concerned with rising inflation, did not 
want to constrict the , supply of skilled, job-ready workers by enrolling, 
them in PSE jobs, It was, also believed that an increased emphasis in PSE 
on enhancing the skjlls of ^structurally unemployed would yield future 
dividends in the form of a more productive labor force. Finally, focusing 
PSE on the disadvantaged was viewed by some as a test of the feasibility of 
using CET A as a vehicle for welfare reform. 

The reauthorization act was also expected to establish separate PSE 
programs Serving the structurally and cyclically unemployed. The distinc- 
tion between Titles II and VI had become" increasingly muddled in the 
years preceding the reauthorization act. The original difference between 
these two titles was described by Senator Gaylord Nelson in the report of 
"the Senate Committee <?n Labor and Public Welfare: Title II" . . was 
designed to deal with the kind of chronic, high unemployment that persists 
in some areas in good and bad times; . . . Title VI, hoj&ever, \was 
countercyclical in purpose and intended to combat the severe unemploy- 
ment that became pervasive throughout the Nation as a result of the 
recession" (U.S. Congress 1976b, p. 16)/' When EJPEA tightened the 
eligibility requirements for the majority of Title VI positions without 
tightening the requirements for Title II, it created the anomalous situation * 
in which the eligibility requirements for the cyclically unemployed were 
much stricter than the requirement for the structurally unemployed. One 
of the purposes of the reauthorization act was to reestablish a two-part 
PSE program that would provide services to increase the employability of 
the structurally unemployed in Title IIDr 

The reauthorization- act contains four basic categories of provisions that 
affect the selection of PSE participants: eligibility requirements^ eligibility 
determination and verification procedures, tafgeting guidelines, and wage 
restrictions (see cljart, p. 48-49):- * 
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CETA-Changes in Eligibility and Targeting for Public Seryite Employment, 1973-1978 



Date 



Act 



Title 



Eligibility 



Targeting , 



Dec. 28, 
1973 



Dec. 31, 
1974 . 



OctTl, 
1976 



Comprehensive 
Employment and 
Training Act of 
1973 c 
PL 93-203 

'Emergency jobs 
and Unemployment 
Assistance Act of 
1974 

PL 93-567 ^ . 

Emergency Jobs 
Programs 
Extension Act of 
1976 

'PL 94-444 



erJc 



II 

Areas of 

Substantial 

Unemployment 



VI 

Countercyclical 
public service 
employment 



Countercyclical 
public service 
employment 



1. Unemployed 30 days or more or 
underemployed. 



Unemployed 30 days or more or 
underemployed. For areas of exces- 
sively high unemployment (7 percent 
or more), unemployed 15 instead 
of 30 days- _ 4 . 

J?or half of vacanftes in regular posi- 
tions above Juni 1976 level: the 
same as'in 2, above. 



For the remaining half of regularjya* . 
cancies and for new project post 
Hons: (a) member of low-income 
family /and (b) either received 
unemployment insurance for 15 or 
more weeks, was not eligible for UI 



C 



1. Consideration for most severely disadvan- 
taged in terms of length of unemployment 
and prospects Of obtaining a job; Vietnam . 

' veterans; and former manpower trainees. 
Equitable treatment for significant segments 
of the unemployed population. 

2. The same as in 1, above. Also preferred con- 
sideration for: the unemployed who have 
exhausted UI benefits; unemployed not eli- 

, gible for UI (except new entrants); persons 
unemployed 15 or more weeks; recently 
separated<Jeterans (within last 4 years). * 

3. For half of vacancies in regular positions 
above June 1976 levels: the same as in 
2, above. 



. For the remaining half of regular vacancies 
and for newp&ject positions: the same as 
in 2, above. In addition, equitable alloggtym 
of jobs among: members of low-income**'* ' 

' families who received unemployment insur- 
ance for 15 or more weeks, were not eligible 



Comprehensive 
' Employment and 
Training Act 
Amendments of 
197* 
PL 95-524 



1ID 

Public service , 
employment . 
for the 
economically 
disadvantaged 



but was unemployed for 15 or more 
weeks, exhausted UI entitlement, or 
was an ArtDC recipient. (Low-inco'me 
defined A family income of less than 
70 per/£nt of the BLS lower level 
budget.) 

iloyed 15 weeks, unemployed 
at time of determination, and mem- 
ber of low-income family; or mem- 
ber of family receiving AFDC or 
SSI. (Low-income deTincd arfamily 
income of less than 70 percent of 
the BLS lower living standard or 
the OMB poverty level.) 




VI - 6. Unemployed 10 of last 12 weeks, 6, 

Countercyclical and unemployed at time of deter*- 
publicjgifrice mination; and an AFDC or SSI re- *' 

employment cipient or a member of a low-income 

family. (Low-income is defined as a 
family income of less than 100 per- 
cent of the BLS lower living 
standard.) 



for UI but were unemployed 15 or more 
weeks, exhausted UI entitlement, or were 
AFDC recipients. (Low-income defined as 
family income of less than 70 percent of 
the BLS lower level family budget) 

Intended for most severely disadvantaged in 
terms of length of unemployment and pro- 
spects of obtaining a job. Consideration to 
be given to: Vietnam-era veterans; public 
assistance recipients; groups facing labor 
market disadvantages, identified as: offen- 
ders, persons of limited English language 
proficiency, handicapped, women, single 
parents, displaced homemakers, youth, 
oldej^j^rkers, persons lacking educational' 
credentials, and others named by the Secre- 
tary of L,abor. Equitable treatment for sig- 
nificant segments of the unemployed 
population. 

The same as in 5, above. 
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Eligibility Requirements 

The eligibility requirements of the reauthorization act, as implemented by 
the Department of Labor (DOL), identify two populations eligible for 
PSE, one for Title IID and one for Title VI. However, as discussed later in 
the chapter, these peculations are in fact quite similar. To be eligible for 
Title IID, a person musHneet the following criteria: 

• be economically disadvantaged 2 and unemployed at the time of 
application and for 15 of the 20 weeks immediately prior to application on 

• be a member of a family that is receiving public assistance; 

• reside within the prime sponsor's jurisdiction subject td certain 
exceptions; and V 

• not have voluntarily terminated his or her last full-time employment, 
without good cause, within the six months immediately prior to applica- 
tion. 

; 

These Title IID eligibility requirements are much tighter than those 
. previously in effect for Title II and are basically the same as those that 
were applicable to Title VI projects in fiscal 1978. 

The reauthorization act Title VI entry requirements are* only a little 
looser than those for Title IID with respect to duration of unemployment 
and family income The' provisions affecting residency, voluntary terminal 
tron of employment, and unemployment status prior to application for 
enrollment are the same (Federal Register* 1979a, p. 20001).. With respect 
s to duration of unemployment and family income^ari individual must meet 
the following criteria for eligibility under Title VI: 

• be unemployed for at least 10 of the tT weeks immediately prior to 
application; anci 

• be a member of a family^with an income not exceeding 100 percent of 
the- Bureau of Labor Statistics' lower living standard based on annualiza- 
tion of that family's income for the three months prior to application for 
PSE employments .« 

• be a % member;of a family that has beeij receiving^ublic assistance for 
10 of the 12 weeks immediately prior to application. 

The new eligibility requirements for Title VI are considerably more 
stringent than the fiscal 1978 requirements for Title II and the nonproject 
portion of Title VI. However, both the required length of unemployment 
and the required level of family income are less restrictive than the criteria 
for Title VI project positions in the preauthorization period. The net effect 
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of these changes on participant characteristics is examined in the latter 
part of this cljapter. 



Determining Eligibility \ * 

Bt^pise a significant proportion of ineligible participants (between 10 and 
2^ercent) v^ere hired during the PSE enrollment buildup of fiscal 1277- 
1978 (National Research Council, 1980, p. 110), Congress, in the 
reauthorization act, took steps to ensure that only eligible persons would 
be enrolled ijn PSE programs. Prime sponsors are now required to follow 
highly specific procedures in determining and verifying eligibility. In 
addition, Congress specified that prime sponsors were to be held 
financially liable for ineligible participants in the event that the procedures 
were not followed. The subjects of eligibility verification and liability ar* 
dealt with at greater length in Chapter 6. 



Targeting Guidelines 



In an attempt to accommodate various constituents, Congress set targeting 
guidelines that identified at least 17 groups that are to receive preference in 
the participant selection process. The reauthorization act also required 
that prime sponsors allocate jobs equitably among specified segments of 
the eligible populatiort. The complexity of the task is best illustrated by 

examining the actual languagcof the act. Consider the following: 

ff r s • 

• PSE under this act is intended for eligible persons'who arejhe-most 
severely disadvantaged in terms of their length of unemployment and their 1 
prospects for finding employment. 7 

• Special consideration in filling public service jobs shall be given to 
, eY\g\b\ejdisabled and Vietnam-era veterans, eligible persons who are public 

assistance recipients, and persons who are eligible for public assistance but 
not receiving such assistance. 

Special emphasis in filling public service jobs shall be given to persons 
who face particular disadvantages in specific and general labor markets or 
occupations, including offenders, persons of limited English language 
proficiency, handicapped individuals, women, single parents, ' displaced 
homemakers, youth, older workers, individuals who lack educational 
credentials, public assistance recipients, and other persons who the secretary 
determines require special assistance. 

Employment and training opportunities for participants shall be made 
ay/ailable by prime sponsors on an equitable basis in accordance with the 
purposes of this act among significant segments (age, sex, race, and 

\ 
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national origin) of'rhe eligible population giving cpnsideration to the 
relative numbers of eligible persons in each segment (U.S. Congress, 
l?78d,Seet. 122(b)(1)(A)). , - 

The inclusion of so man> target groups obscures rather than clarifies the 
intentions of Congress, if everyone in the eligible populations a member 
of'a target group, there can be no effective targeting. 

Wage Restrictions 

2- «• 

The most innavative and controversial of the reauthorization act provi- 
sions are the wage restrictions. These* placed constraints on the average 
wage that can be/paid for PS E jobs and on the^upplementation of PSE 
wages with non-CETA funds. The specific wafeprovisions are detailed in 
Chapter 4, \ 

The authors of the reauthorization act anticipated that the wage 
restrictions*would affect the characteristics profile of the PSE clientele in 
several ways. First, the lower wage might make PSE jobs less attractive to 
skilled, job-readv applicants, leaving PSE positions for those with the 
fewest employment alternatives. Second, because of the wage restrictions 
and the requirement that PSE participants be paid at the rate prevailing 
for comparable work, sponsor migjit find it necessary io restructure PSE 
programs and exclude some high-wa'ge* occupations: As a result, PSE 
positions woulfl require less skill and would therefore be more accessible to 
those most in need of assistance. Finally, the different wage supplementa- 
tion provisions in Titles IID and VI nftght help to distinguish the clienteles 
served by these* programs. The elimination of wage supplementation in 
Title IID might result in the selection of a greater t< pFop6rtioji of 
structurally unemployed individuals. 

• . # ' \ A > 

« •> »» 

CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW ENROLLEES 

* 

'Changes from Fiscal $78 to Fiscal 1979 

. The reauthorization act appears to have produced a swift and substantial 
shift in the characteristics profile of new enrollees. Oyerall, the changes are 
leading in the direction Congress intended. The increases in PSE 
participation registered^ blacks, women, and economically disadvan- 
taged individuals are quite pronounced. School age youth and persons with 
te^s than 12 years of education have pade more limited gains. Other 
groups have not fared a$\vell, however. Vietnam-era and disabled'veterans 
and AFDC recipients — target groups given special empfoasis in the 
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^reauthorization act— have yet to benefit. While changes in the profile of 
new*enrol!ees were evident in both PSE programs, they were much more 
pronounced ifi Title IID, particularly in the proportions of black and 
economically disadvantaged enrollees. 

In general, the .changes in participant characteristics were^ larger in the 
second half of fiscal 1979, the 'period in which the reauthorization act 
requirements became fully effective. The timing of these changes will be 
considered further in the third section of this chapter, which explores the 
factors responsible for v t he changes in the characteristics of PSE partici- 
pafitSyJ 



Sex 

The proportion of women participating m PSE rose sharply in fiscal 1979. 
According to the Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey^ (CLMS) 
data (Table 8), 48 percent of participants enrolled in the second half of 
fiscal 1979 were women, a gain of 10 percentage points over the previous 
year Women had been gaining as a proportion of PSE enrollees since fiscal 
1975 (see Appendix A, Table A-2). However, during the transition period, 
October 1978 to March 1979, the proportion of women jumped from 38 to 
45 percent. The magnitude of the increases and their timing were similar in 
Titles IID and VlT * 



Minority Status , 

Black participation in the PSE programs rose substantially in fiscal 1979. 
The proportion of -black new enrollees increased from 29 percent in fiscal 
,1978 to 37 percent in the second half of fiscal 1979. All of this increase 
occurred in the second half of the fiscal year. While th*e increase in black 
participation was evident in both PSE programs, the change in Title IID 
was sharper than in Title VI. The magnitude of the increase in Title IID is 
partially ticcounted for by the fact that Title II had less restrictive 
eligibility requirements in fiscal 197£ and therefore served a lower 
proportion of blacks (24 percent) than Title VI (30 percent). 
. The level of participation of other minority groups,did not change in 
fiscal 1979. Hispanics continued to hold about 7 percent of all new PSE 
jobs while the proportion of new positions filled by all* other minorities, 
primarily native Americans, rose from 2 to 3 percent, a statistically 
insignificant change. 4 Titles IID and Vl^exhibit the same basic pattern, 
although the proportion of Hispanics may have declined slightly in Title 
VI during the secondJialf of fiscal 1979. 
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TABLH 8 Selected Characteristics of Newly 
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Enrolled Participants, Title 11 (MD)and Title VI, Fiscal 1578-1979 








• 


Titles II!) 


and VI 




title Ml) 




Title VI 














1 isc j j IV7V 




tistal 1979 






1 iscjI 1979 








Selected 


1 iscjI 


(Ht 1978- 


April 1979* 


hscal Oct. 1978- April 1979- 


1 iscal 


Oct. 1978- 


April 1979- 






Charac lenities 


1978 


Mareh 1979 


Sept. 1979 


1978 March 1979 Sept. 1979 


1978 


March 1979 


Sept. 12.79 






tOTAL hNROLLM) 


$67,217 


172.202 


1 1 1 .66 1 


ftl (no A1 LLC 

yZ.yfa 47.666 


04,530 


474 239 




118,858 


o 




Percent Distribution 






















Jowl 


100 


100 


100 


100 loo 


100 


100 


100 


100 






Sex Male • 


62 


55 




5« 53 


49 


V 


55 


54 






1 cm ale 


38 


45 


. 48 


42 47 


$1 


37 


45 


46 






Mmoriiy Status 




















} • 


f White (not Hispanic) 


61 


60 


54 


68 60 


54 


60 


60 


54 






Black (not IhspjnlC) 


29 


29 


37 


24 28 


37 


30 


29 ' 


37 






Hispanic 


7 


8 


6 


6 10 


6 


8 


7 


5 






"Other 


2 


3 


3 


3 2 


3 * 


2 


4 . 


3 






Age 






















19 and under 


10 


10 


14 


10 9 


14 


1 1 


10 


15 






20-21 


13 


II 


14 


13 13 


14 


\y 


10 


I) 






22-24 


64 


68' 


62 


63 66 


61 


65 


69 


63 






45-54 > 


8 


7 


6 


9 7 


6 


8 


• 7 


5 






55 and over 


5 


4 


4 


6 5 


/ 4 


• 4 


3 


4 .* 






tconomicjlly Disadvantaged 


84 


92 . 


95 


66 92 


• 97 


89 


92 


. 93 






Receiving unemployment fl 




















• 


insurance at entry 


13 


10 


9 


14 9 


8 


13 


11 


9 , 






Source VVcstjL Int . Continuwu* Longitudinal Manpowu Survey, preliminary data (unpublished), provide 


1 by iht I.mpluymcnt and Training Admimsiutiun. L.S. 






Department of Labor 




















• 


N0TE Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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Age 

youth 19 years of age and under increased their share of new PSE 
J>ositions in the second half of fiscal 1979 to 14 percent, an increase of 4 
percentage points above the fiscal 1978 level. All of this increase, which 
reverses a downward trend in the participation of youth since 1975, 
occurred in the second half of the fiscal year and was distributed evenly in 
titles 11D and VI. 

The increased participation of school age youth was offset by small 
declines in the proportion of new enrollees in the older age categories. 
Again, the pattern was the same in Titles I1D and VI. 

Economically Disadvantaged V 

The proportion of newly enrolled PSE participants who were economically 
disadvantaged at entry rose from 84 pe"rcerlt4n fiscal 1978 to 95 percent in 
the second half of fiscal 1979. This shift became evident during the 
transition period and continued through the remainder of the fiscal year. 
The increase was concentrated in Title IID, where the proportion of 
economically disadvantaged new enrollees leaped 31 percentage points as 
compared to a increase of 4 points in Titje VI. The magnitude of the 
charige in Title IID reflects the fact that title II "did not have a family 
income eligibility requirement prior to^the^reauthorization act: In fiscal 
1978, only 66 percent of the new enrollees inLTitle II were economically 
disadvantaged compared to 89 percent in Title vl.-Ti^le IID now enrolls a 
slightly higher proportion of economically disadvantaged individuals than 
Title VI as a result of the tightened Title IID eligibility requirements. 

Unemployment Insurance Claimants 

In fiscal 1976, when *the unemployment insurance (UI) system was 
overwhelmed by vast numbers of 'long-term unemployed, Congress 
expressed interest in moving UI claimants into PSE jobs. This interest was* 
written into the Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 and is 
evident in the high proportion of UI claimants in PSE jobs in fiscal 1977 
(16 .percent). As the number of insured unemployed declined from a 
weekly average of 4.9 million in 1975 to 2.6 million in f 1978, congressional 
concern/also declined. Unemployment insurance claimant* are not a target 
group ii^the 1978 CETA reauthorization act. As a result of the 1978 act 
and the further decline in' the number of insured unemployed, the 
proportion of new PSE enrollees receiving unemployment insurance at 
entry declined from 13 percent in fiscal 1978 to 10 percent in the firsUialf 




TABLE 9 Selected Characteristics of Participants, Title II (11D) and TitleVI, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 1978 
and January-June 1979 



mi 

Selected 

Characteristics * 


Titles III) and VI 


Title lit) 




Title VI 




Individuals 

Served New Enrollees 
Fiscal 1978 Jan.-June 1979* 


Individuals 
• Served 
Fiscal 1978 


New Enrollces 
Jan.-June 1979° 


Individuals 
Served 
Fiscal 1978 


New Enrollees 
Jan.-June 1979* 


TOTAL ENROLLED 


36,849 , 7,407 


6,480 


4,029 


30,369 


3,378 


Percentage Distribution 












Total 


100 100' 


100 


100 


1.00 


100 


Education: (Mi*fcars 


20 23 




24 • 


21 


22 


12 years * 


42 42 


42 


42 


42 


41 


13 or mOre years 


38 35 . 


44 


33 


37 , 


38 


Welfare Recipients: 












AFDC 


16 17- 


10 


18 


il .* 


16 


Public Assistance, other 


7 11 


8 


10 


7 


13 


Veterans: Total 


23 18 


21 • 


18 


24 


18 


Vietnam era 


8 7 


5 


7 


9 


< 8 


Disabled 


1 • 1 . 


1 


*r 


1 


1 


Handicapped 


4 6 . 


4 


7 


4 


5 , - 



Source Data from prime sponsor records Sample size equals 13 except for education and veteran characteristics where n = 12. 



a Five prime sponsors reported for only January-March 1979 and three reported for only April-June 1979. 
NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 
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of fiscal 1979 In the third and fourth quarters of the year, there was a 
further decline to 9 percent. The drop appears to have teen slightly larger 
in Title HD thar* in Title VI; however, the difference is small, only 2 
percentage points. 

While the preliminary data from' the CLMS provide.the most reliable 
information available on the characteristics of newly enrolled PSE 
participants, this information is available for relatively few characteristics. 
To gain further insight into the characteristics of participants hired under 
the reauthorization act, the NAS field observers collected characteristics 
data on new enrollees in the 28 sample areas. This proved to be a difficult 
f task, and reliable data were obtained in only 13 areas/ 1 Nevertheless, the 
view obtained in these areas is consistent with the information available 
through the CLMS and the cumulative records on individuals served 
maintained by the Employment and Training Administration. The sample 
data for selected characteristics not available from the CLMS are shown in 
Table 9, 

PSE participants hired between January and June 1979 jn the 13 sample- 
areas were different in several respects from individuals served in the PSE 
programs in fiscal 1978. A larger proportion of the new enrollees had less 
than a high school education, the proportion receiving income transfer 
payments was up slightly, and the proportion of handicapped individuals 
was higher. These changes were considerably larger in Title IID than in 
Title VI Over the^ame peri&d, the proportion of veterans among new PSE 
enrollees declined. This decline, which did not affect Vietnam-era or 
disabled veterans, was'larger in Title VI. These findings are consistent with 
the changes reported in the characteristics of individuals served nationally 
in fiscal 1979 (Appendix A. Table A-2jP 

Twenty-three*percent of new PSE enrollees hired between January and 
June 1979 in the sample areas had less than a high school education, an 
increase of 3 percentage points over the previojjs^year. Mpst of this 
increase occurred in Title IID, where the proporfion of persons with less 
than a high school education rose from 14 to 24 percent. Title VI exhibited 
an increase df only 1 percentage point. This reflects the fact that prior to 
the reauthorization act, Title VI served a much larger proportion of 
per$ons with less than a high school education (21 percent) than did Title 
II (14 percent) In addition, the reauthorization act eligiblitx.requirements 
represented a much larger departure from the previous criteria in Title II 
than in Title VI, 

The increase in the proportion of enrollees with less than a high school 
education was entirely offset by a decline in those with 13 or more years of 
education. Again, this change was confined primarily to Title IID, 
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Income Transfer Recipients 

Despite the special consideration ^giveii, to AFDC recipients in the 
reauthorization act, the overall proportion of new PSE enrollees receiving 
AFDC increased b> only I percentage point in the 1978 period. This is 
particularly surpnsmg because wome^—^58 percent of whom are AFDC 
recipients in the eligible population — made sizeable .gains under the 
reauthorization act The comparison of all PSE enrollees masks a 
substantial change in Title IID, where the proportion of AFDC recipients 
rose from 10 to 18 percent. This increase was partially offset by a 1 
percentage point decline in Title VI 

The proportion of public assistance recipients also increased in 1979, 
from 7 to 1 1 percent. However, in this case the increase was lar^r in Title 
VI (6 percentage points) than in Title IID (2 percentage points). 



Handicapped — 

Handicapped individuals appear to be better represented in the PSE 
programs in 1979 The proportion of handicapped new enrollees rose from 
4 to 6 percent. The increase was somewhat larger in Title IID (3 
percentage points) than in Title VI (1 percentage point). However, given 
the small number of enrollees for which data are available, these 
differences ppould be due to sampling ^variability rather than underlying 
changes in the characteristics of the population sampled. 



Veterans 

Total veteran participation in the PSE programs declined in 1979. While 
23 percent of th^individuals served in fiscal 1978 were veterans, only 17 
percent of the new persons enrolled in PSE from January to June 1979 
were veterans. Howaver, the specific groups singled out for special 

„ consideration in the reauthorization act did not fare as badly. The 
proportion of Vietnam-era veterans*dropped 1 percentage point, a change 
small enough to fall within the range of sampling variability, and the 
proportion of disabled veteran^ remained the same. Veterans appear to 
have fared better in Title IID than in Title VI. The percentage point 
decline in total veterans is smaller in Title IID, and the proportion of 

v Vietnam-era veterans increased slightly (2 percentage poirfts). However, 
this is deceptive. Prior to the reauthorization act, Title VI served a larger 
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TABLE 10 Number of Newly Enrolled Participants, by Selected 
Characteristics, Title 11 (11D) and Title Vl t fiscal 1978-1979 



Number of New Enrollccs 
Title II (IID) and Title VI 



Selected Characteristics 



Fiscal 1979 



Percent Change 



TOTAL NEW EN ROLLERS 


567,il7 


395,590 


-30.3 


-Sex. Male 

I'emale 
Minority Status. *• 


353,2« 

ZlJ,V5J ' 


209,261 
186,328 


-12.9 


White (not Hispanic) 
Black (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
Other 

Age 


345,874 * 
166,375 

42,453 

12,516 


224,222 
133,080 
26,132 
1?,156 


-35.2 ' 
-20.0 . 
-38.4 
-2.9 


19 and under 
20-21 
22-44 
45-54 

55 and over 
Economically disadvantaged 
Receiving unemployment, » 


59,222 . 

72,796 
364,730 . 

44,327 
- 26,141 o 
478,j^6 


48,736 
49,480 

256,51 1 
24,335 
16,528 

370,846 


-17.7 

-32.0 
<-29.7 . 

-45.1 * 

-36.8 

-22.6 • 


insurance at entry 


76,552 


36,314 


-52.6 



...... * . c ■ ouivc>, pxcuminary aata 

(unpublished), provided by the Employment and Training Administration U S 
Department of Labor. v •• < v 

NOTE- The number p{ new cnrollcfis for selected characteristics may nbfadd to the 
estimated total due to weighting. 

proportiort of veterans. In 1979, both titles enrolled about the same 
proportion of veterans. 



Effect of Program Redirection • • 

Although, many of the groups traditionally identified as facing disadvan- 
tages in the labor market secured a larger share of the available PSE jobs 
in fiscaW1979, none of the groups succeeded in gaining enough to offset the 
effect of the 30 percent reduction in the size of the PSE programs in fiscal 
1979 (Table 10). This situation is likely to intensify in the* years ahead. 

Some groups, however, clearly did better than others. PSE positions 
held by women declined by 13 percent compared to a 41 percent drop for 
men. The number of positions filled by blacks declined 20 percent as 
compared to 35 percent for whites and 38 percent for Hisptnics. The other 
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minority category, primarily native Americans, fared best of all, experienc- 
ing only a 3 percent decline in the number of PSE positions Enrollment of 
school age youth turned Out to be better than average, the youth having 
lost only 18 percent of the positions they had held the previous year, while 
persons age 45 to 54 lost 45 percent of their positions. Unemployment 
insurance claimants experienced the largest drop of all, a 53 percent 
decline in PSE positions filled by UJ claimants. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from theso data. First, during a period of 
reduced program size, it is difficult for any group to benefit from tighter 
targeting requirements in an absolute sense. Secondly, and more positively, 
tighter targeting did jsucceed in distributing the burden of program 
reductions on those believed to be most able to assume the burden. The 
reauthorization act provisions did cushion many disadvantaged groups 
from the full effects of the cut in the size of the PSE programs. This 
highlights the importance of targeting requirements in a period of 
declining program size. 



Differences Between Titles IID and VI 

One of the majoT objectives of the reauthorization act was to establish 
separate PSE programs serving distinct clienteles. Title IID was to be 
countefstructural, serving persons in need of employability development, 
while Title VI was to be countercyclical. Congress^built several differences 
into the two titles that reflect their different objectives. Title IID* Has: 

• more restrictive eligibility requirements in terms of the required 
length of unemployment before entry, maximum family income, and the 
period of time over vyhich income is to be annualized; 

• a prohibition on wage supplementation unlike Title VI, where 
supplementation is permitted; 

• employability development plans for each participant intended to 
ensure that the program identifies and meets the needs of the structurally 
unemployed for training. In addition to these program differences, only 
Title VI has a cyclical funding trigger that gears funding authorizations to 
the rate of unemployment. These differences reflect the premise that the 
clienteles served by the two programs will have differing needs. 

An examination^ the characteristics of participants hired for Title IID 
and VI positions in fiscal 1979, however, indicates that the distinction 
between the two programs is more" theoretical than real. Indeed, the 
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TABLE 1 1 Selected Characteristics of Ne\vly Enrolled Participants, Title II 
(•ID) and Title VI, Fiscal 1 978 agd April-September 1979 



) 


hscal 1978 




April-September 1979 


Selected Characteristics 


Title II 


Title VI 


Title lib 


Title VI 


TOTAL ENROLL* D 


92.978 


474.239 


104.530 


118.858 


Percent Distribution 










Total 
Sex Male 

1' cm ale 
Minority Stat&s 


100 
58 
42 


100 

63 
37 


100 / 
49 / 
■ ".J 


100 
54 
46 


White (riot Hispanic) 
Black (not Hispanic) 
Hispanic 
Other 

Age 


68 
24 

3 


60 
30 
8 
2 


j 4 ; 
37/ 

eh 

3 


54 
37 * 
• 5 
3 


19 and under 
20-21 
2244 
45-54 

55 and over 


10 
* 13 

63 
9 
6 


1 1 

13 
65 
8 
4 


14" 

14 

61 

6 

4 


> 15"- 
63 

A 


hconoimcally Disadvantaged 
Receiving unemployment 


66 


89 


97 


93 


♦ insurance at entry 


14 


**I3 


8 


9 



Source Westat. Inc., Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey, preliminary data 
(unpublished), provided by the Lmployment and Training Administration. US. 
Department of L^bor. 



NOTh Details may not'auld to 100 percent due to rounding. 

reauthorization act has actually reduced the difference between the 
clienteles served by the two programs. This is apparent from the CLMS 
data (Table \ 1 ), which show that: 



• although Title IID serves a higher proportion of women than Title 
VI, the magnitude of this difference is the same as it was prior to the 
reauthorization act; 

• the social mixture of new enrollees ih Titles IID and VI is iderffloSl; 

• the age distributions of enrollees in Titles IID and VI were quite 
similar in fiscal 1978 and remain so under the reauthorization act; 

• the difference in the proportion of economically disadvantaged 
participants served* by the two programs has shrunk from 23 percentage 
points to 4; 
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TABLE 1 2 Selected Characteristics of Participants, Title 11 (1ID) and 

Title VI, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas, Fiscal 1978 and January-June 1979 . 



individuals Served ^ New Lnrollees 
Fiscal 1978 January^Jurl?'1979 q '- 



Selected Characteristics 


Title 1 1 1 


Title VI 


Title 11 D 


Title VI 


TOTAL ENROLLED 


6.480 


30.369 


4.029 '* 


3,378 


Percentage Distribution 










Total 


. 100, 


100 


100 


100 


Education. 0*1 1 years 


14 


21 


24 


22 


1 2 years 


42 


42 


42 


'41 


13 or more years 


44 


37 


33 


38 « 


Welfare Recipients 










A1DC 


10 


.17 


18 


16 


Public Assistance, other 


8 


7 


10 


13 


Veterans: Total 


21 


* 24 


18 


1 18 


Vietnam era 


5 . 


9 


7 


« 8 


Disabled - 


I 


1 


1 


i r 


Handicapped 


4 


4 


7 


s , 



Source Data from prime sponsor records Sample size equals 13 e.wept for education 
and veteran characteristics where n = 12. 



"five prime sponsors reported tor oniy January -March 1979 and three reported for only 
April-June 1979. 

o ' 

*NOTfc: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 0 



• Titles IID and VI continue to serve roughly the same proportion of 
UI claimants, 8 and 9 percent respectively, in fiscal 1979. 

The sample data collected by thCNRC field observers from prime sponsor 
° ° records show a similar pattern (Table 12). The differences between PSE 
programs in the proportions of persons who have less than a high school 
education, are receiving AFDC, or are veterans have declined from fiscal 
1978 to the second and third quarters of fiscal 1979. 
m In short, PSE participants are a more homogeneous group in fiscal 1979 
than they were in 1978. While this implies that there is little justification 
for the distinctions that the reauthorization act draws between Titles IID 
and VI, it is not an altogether negative finding. The similar clientele that 
both PSE programs now serve is the disadvantaged clientele that Congress 
has sought to reach through PSE for so long. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING PARTICIPANT CHARACTERISTICS 
The sponsors studied identified the new eligibility requirements and the 
wage provisions of the reauthorization act as the factors most responsible 
for the changes in participant characteristics. This section discusses the 
independent effect of each of these factors on the characteristics of 
participants. 

Eligibility Requirements 

The changes in the eligibility requirements- mandated by the 1978 
amendments sharply reduced the number of persons eligible for PSE 
positions. In fiscal 1978/ almost 19 million persons met. the eligibility 
requirements for Title II and the nonproject portion of Title VI 
(Population 1, Table 13). Under the least restrictive eligibility provisions 
established by the reauthorization act, those forTitle VI, approximately 6 
million persons are eligible (Population 2, Table 13). Thus, Congress has 
excluded 13 million formerly eligible individuals from participating in the 
PSE programs. This narrows the choice exercised by local officials in 
selecting participants and is likely to make it more difficult for prime 
sponsors to fill positions requiring specialized skills. 

At the other tiid of the spectrum, under the most restrictive provisions 
of the reauthorization "act, Title IID, 4 million persons are eligible 
(Population 3, Table 13). This is the same number of persons that were 
eligible under the Title VI project criteria in fiscal 1978, the most 
restrictive requirements then in effect. 

"Sex . 

The new eligibility requirements have clearly .increased the proportion of 
women in the eligible population. In Title IID the shift is quite 
pronounced, but in Title VI the project and nonplSject portions tend to 
offset aJch other. The increased proportion of women in the eligible 
population is consistent with the changes observed in the characteristics of 
new enrollees, although the increase in the proportion of female en rollees 
is larger than would be expected by Jooking only at the changes in the 
characteristics of the eligible population. This may be due to the fact that 
enrollment in projects— which were predominantly laboring positions 
fitted by men— has declined as a proportion of total enrollments in fiscal 
1979, opening up a larger share of- PSE jobs to women. In addition, there 
h,as been pressure, both at the federaf dnd local level, to increase the 
proportion of PSE positions fUled by women*. 



TABLE 13 Characteristics of Populations Eligible for CfeTA Public Service Employment Programs Before and After the Y 
Reauthorization Act (percentage distribution) 



Before Reauthorization 



After Reauthorization 



Population 1 



Population 2 c 



Population 3 



Character is ties 


Total 


Unemployed 
30 days 


Underemployed , 


Total 


AFDC 


Other 


Jotal 


AFDC 


Other 


TOTAL ELIGIBLE (thousands) 


18,802 


13,835 


4,966 


\ 


5,777 


2,327 


3,449 


4,126 


2,327 


1,799 


Sex: Male 


55 


59 


46 




49 


27 


'64 


44 


77 


65 


Female , 


45 


41 


54 




51 


73 


36 


56 


73 


35 


Age: 21 and under 


26 


27 # 


25 




21 


16 


24 


19 


16 


23 


22-44 


52 


53 


48 




61 


71 


54 


64 


71 


55 


45 and over 


22. 


20 1 


27 




18 


13 


22 


17 


13 


22 <• 


Race/Ethnic Group: 




















Q id Hispanic 


80 


82 


(74 { 




66 


59 


71 


64 


59 


70 
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20 


18 


26 

s 




34 


41 


29 


36 


41 


30 



Education: 0-1 1 years • 
"* iVyears 
1 3+ years 
Economic status: 
AFDC recipient 
Economically disadvantaged 
Unemployment Insurance 
Claimant 



u 



37 


36 


'37 „' 


52 


•59 


47 


42 * 


41 


46 


35 


33 


36 


• 21 


23 


1 7 


i j 


Q 

5 


1 7 


6 




• 8 


. 4&* 


. 100 


0 


43 


23 


100 


78 


100 


64 


22 


30 


2 


18 • 


0 


29 



55 


59 


. 50 




33 


33 


33 


« 


12 


8 


17 




.56 0 


100 


0 




100 


100 

\ 


100 




13 




30 





w ^u ^vm uaiu iiuni urrem ropuianon survey furnished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and Table 30, "Charac- 

teristics of WIN Registrants turnishe4 by WIN office pf Lmploy ment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. See Appendix B 
lor discussion of methodology. • * K 

- • ' . * / V ^ ' ^ 

Definitions- Population I Population eUgib.le for Title II and for Title VI sustain^!, before the reauthorization act-population includes 
personsjjnemployed 5 weeks or more m 1977 and-persons employed 48 week's or more with family income be- 
low the 0>1B poverty level. * 
Population 2 - Population eligibj^under Title VI of the reauthorization depopulation includes persons' unemployed 10 weeks 
or more with family income no greater than 100 percent of the BLS low-income standard in 1977 and persons 
registered wiutWIN in fiscal 1977. ' 0 , 

Population eligibjtf under Title IID of the reauthorization act-population includes persons unemployed 15 weeks 
or more with family income no ^eater than 70 percent of the BLS low-income standard in 1977 and persons 
registered with WIN in fiscal 1977. 



Population 3 
)le po\nilati<5 



NOTF Fligmle peculations overlap, persons eligible in ojie population may also be part of one or both of the other two populations. 
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Age 
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The reauthorization act efrgibility requirements have reduced the propor- * 
tion of youth (persons 2rand>under) and older workers (persons 45 and 
older) in the eligible population, despite the intent of Congress that 
enrollment of these groups in PSE positions be emphasized. The reason for 
this reduction becomes apparent when the characteristics of non-AFDC 
eligibles are examined separate!). Despite the longer duration of unem- 
ployment and lower fanjily income required for elfgibihty in fiscal 1979, , 
the proportions of youth and older workers in the non-AFDC eligible 
population are about the same as they were previously. However, the 
AFDC population has* a much lower proportion of^puth and older 
workers. Therefore, because AFDC* recipients are an Increasingly large / 
A prS>portron of the eligible population, the proportion 'of youth and older 
workers iif the eligible population ' is declining. This decline is not 
consistent with the observed ip<?rease in the proportion of youth enrolled 
in the PSE programs Other factors! such as the targeting directives in the 
act or the average wag£ requirement, may be responsible fof the changes in 
the age distribution of participants. 1 * 



Race » _ 9 

The reauthorization act lias sharply increased the proportion of nonwhites 
in the population eligible for Titles 4ID and VI. This reflects not only the 
larger proportion of AFDC recipients — 41 percent of, whom are non- 
white — but also the effect of the stricter requirements on income and 
duration of\memploy;ment. The change'is consistent with the objectives of 
Congress and tfte changes observed in participant characteristics. 

> 

Education + . + 

The level of educational attainment dropped sharpl* among persons in the 
eligible population under the reauthorization act. This is perhaps the best 
indication that the n£w eligibility requirements have succeeded in 
identifying* the structurally unemployed. The shift nuthe Educational 
attainment^ eligible^ is congruent with the congressional directive .to 
serve individuals who lack educational credentials. However, a comparison 
of the rfiagnitude of the changes in the ecfufcational attainment of 
participant^, with that of persons in the eligible population suggests that 
this foas r r^t been accomplished (see Table 14). Nevertheless, the increase 
in thS-proportion of persons with less than a high sfchool education is much 
larger than in previous years. ' 



Participants* - qj 

'TABLE 14 Percentage Point Change in Eligible Populations New 
Enrollees for Title IID and Title VI, by Educational Attainment, Fiscal 
1978-1979- 



Percentage Point.Change, Fiscal 1978-1979 



( 1 ■ 



title KID Title VI 



Years of . . • . New f EUtfto« . ^ 

Education £ligibles EnrolleGS v *Nonf>roject Project Enrollees 



0-11 years 18 10 15 .3 1 

12 years* * ^9 0 - 7 2 '-1 

1 3 years and over . * - 9' Q . -11* -8 l 



1 • 



Source: Tables 9 and 13. 
' * 

""Nonproject" participants are half of the replacements for regular public s'ervice em- 
ployment positions in 1978 "Project" participants are those enrolled in temporary 
. projects plus half of replacements for regular Title VI public service employment 
position. * 

<f * 



Income 

The most striking change in the composition of the eligible population is 
the sharp increase in the proportion of AFDC recipients. AFDC recipients 
comprise 40 percent of the population eligible for Title VI and 56 percent 
of the 0 population eligible for Title IID. Prior to the reauthorization act, 
only 6 percent of the population eligible for Title II and Title VI 
nonproject positions were, AFDC recipients^, is^not clear- from the 
legislative history of the reauthorization act that Congress expected an 
increase of such magnitude. However, since Congress singled out AFqC 
recipients as one of two groups to receive special consideration for PSE 
positions, it is likely that the proportion of AFDC recipients served was 
expected to increase substantially. This has not yet occurred. Table 9 
Jndicateji only a 1 percentage point increase in the proportion of AFDC 
recipients among new enrollees. 

Many factors may tend to constrain the enrollment of AFDC recipients 
in the PSE programs: 

• An AFDC recipient may be reluctant to accept a PSE job given the 
low wages available, the high marginal tax rate assessed on earnings, and 
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the Short-term nature of the work. This reluctance may be compounded by 
a lack of knowledge or understanding of the man> regulations that govern 
the benefits paid to an AFDC recipient who is employed. 

•. Lack of coordination and cooperation hetyveen the Work Incentive 
program (WIN) and CETA may inhibit the referral of AFDC recipients to 
PSE positions. Because WIN does not receive placement credit for a 
registrant who is referred to CETA and who is subsequently placed by the 
CETA system, there is a disincentive for WIN to refer anyone, to CETA 
whose prospects for employment appear fairly good. Consequently, WIN 
referrals are likely to be those AFDC recipients who are least employable 
and from the standpoint of the prime sponsor least suitable for a PSE job 

• Reluctance on the part of prime sponsgrs and PSE employers to serve 
the AFDC population may also inhibit increased enrollment of AFDC 
recipients. Past studies have documented the importance of a prime* 
sponsor's commitment to servtng-*AFDC recipients if high enrollment 
levels are lobe achieved (U.S. Department of Labor, 1977). Two factors, 
however, militate against this commitment. First/ referral to a PSE job 
depends on the job qualifications of the applicant, Previous studies have 
shown that AFDC recipients, even when identified as eligible applicants, 
are not likely to be referred to PSE positions because they lack the job 
skills needed. Secondly, some sponsors have indicated their preference to 
serve individuals who are not receiving transfer benefits, the rationale 
being that persons receiving cash assistance are not as needy as those 
without work or income. 

Despite the targeting priority given to AFDC recipients, the reauthori- 
zation act does little to address the factors that have constrained AFDC 
participation in the past. It is not surprising therefore that the level of 
oarticipatioyby AFDC recipients shows little change. 
[Mhe prp^Ortion of economically disadvantaged, as shown in Table 13, 
blso increased sharply as a result of the new eligibility requirements 
Although the magnitude of the change was smaller, the proportion of 
economically disadvantaged persons enrolled in PSE also increased 

/ ' 

UI Claimants 

* The stricter requirements on intome and duration of unemployment 
reduced the proportion of UI claimants in the eligible population, 
particularly in the population eligible for Title IID. This is consistent with 
the counterstructural emphasis in the IID program and was reflected in 
the drop in the proportion of IID participants receiving UI. 
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Summary of Eligibility 

The changes in the characteristics of the eligible population aft compatible 
with the objectives of the reauthorization act. The new criteria for income 
and duration of unemployment increase the likelihood that, with the 
exceptions of youth and older workers, PSE will serve those persons who 
face disadvantages in obtaining unsubsidized employment. The changes in 
the characteristics of persons in the eligible population, for the most part, 
parallel the changes in participant characteristics examined earlier. 
However, there are significant differences in the magnitude of the changes. 
Recipients of AFDC and persons wjth less than a high school education 
did not increase their shares of PSE jobs in proportion to their greater 
representation in the eligible population. On the other hand, youth, a 
target group whose incidence declined-in the eligible population, had a 
greater proportion of l^SE jobsjn fiscal 1978 than in the previous year., 

Wage Restrictions 

The average wage requirement is the most controversial of the reauthori- 
zation act provisions. The study indicated that lower wages was one of the 
major factors responsible for the greater proportion of disadvantaged 
participants in PSE jobs. However, they also suggested that the lower wage 
made it more difficult to enroll AFDC recipients and veterans who have 
alternatives that are more attractive than PSE positions. 

There are two realms to believe that the wage restrictions will 
significantly increase the proportion of disadvantaged individuals partici- 
pating in PSE First, lower wages will probably reduce the attractiveness of 
PSE jobs to persons with alternative sources of income or good prospects 
for obtaining unsubsidized employment. Thus, persons with marketable 
job- skills will' be less likely to accept low-wage PSE positions. Similarly, « 
income transfer recipients will have less of an incentive to accept PSE 
positions. The second reason is that the lower average wage wilf make it 
difficult for prime sponsors to fund many professional and" highly skilled 
positions, especially if the prevailing wage for those positions exceeds the 
permissible average for the area. As the level of skill required to perform 
PSE jobs declines, PSE positions will probably become more accessible to 
the structurally unemployed. 

In view of the controversy over the average wage requirement, it is 
important to know the extent to which the changes in participant 
characteristics that occurred jn fiscal 1979 can be attributed to trje average 
wage requirement.. Unfortunately, the available evidence does not present 
a clear picture. 
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Several techniques were used to test empirically Jhe effects of the 
average wage requirement on participant characteristics. The characteris- 
tics of-participants hired uncfer the eligibility requirements before and after 
the reauthorization act were compared* The correlation between the ratio 
of the average wage required in fiscal 1979 to the average wage paid in 
fiscal 1978*was examined in relation to changes in participant characteris- 
tics. Furthermore, the timing of the changes in characteristics, was 
scrutinized. Nope of the techniques produced conclusive results. 

The evidence collected b> the field research associates is also ambiguous. 
To determine whether lower PSE wages discouraged' some individuals 
from participating in the.PSE programs, CETA administrators were asked 
about applicants who turned down PSE jobs. Although this study, as well 
as previous ones, suggests that wage rates affect-the willingness of eligible 
persons to accept PSE jobs, it is not clear whether the new reauthorization* 
act wage provisions have increased the incidence of rejection of PSE jobs. 
There are se'veral possible explanations. (1) the CEXA administrator may 
not be aware that applicants are^ turning down jobs, (2) applicants may 
avoid being chosen for a PSE position without formally rejecting the job, 
or (3Xpersons likely to be discouraged by lower wages may never, apply "for 
PSE positions. 

Prime sponsors identified a number of groups that were more likely than 
others to turn down PSE jobs, in the 6rder of frequency with which they 
were mentioned, these groups were unemployment insurance claimants, 
skilled, job-ready individuals, public assistance recipients, persons with 
post-high school education, and veterans,. 

The reasons for .applicant rejection of PSE jobs have not changed since 
the reauthorization act. Both the 1979 field survey and a 1977 survey 
indicated that four reasons were given when positions were turned down. 
The reasons are listed in descending order, according to the frequency with 
which they were cited: . * 



1. PSE wages too low compared with alternate in< 

2. lack of interest in skill or occupational area;* 




sources, 



3. problems relating to transportation or cfiild care; and 

4. short-term nature of PSE. * 

The order was the same in both surveys. Thus, although the data confirm 
the importance of wage levels in e the decision to accept or reject a PSE 
position, it is not clear whether the lower wages mandated in the 
amendments have increased the incidence of rejections. Of the sponsors 
surveyed, 20 percent reported an increase, while 40 percent indicated that 
the incidence had remained the same. Thirty-two percent did not know 
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whether the incidence of rejections had, increased or declined. The latter 
figure suggests that it may be too early to accurately identify the effects of 
the wage requirement. * 

The detailed analysis of PSE occupations in Chapter 4 indicates that, as 
'a result of the wage* restrict ions (principally the average wage require-' 
ment), prime sponsors are increasing the emphasis on occupations 
requiring fewer skills. Professional, technical, and administrative positions 
are being de-emphasized, while ^clerical and laboring positions are 
receiving mc>re attention This change is likely to increase the proportion 
of disadvantaged participants ir\ the PSE programs. Past studies have 
found that the job qualifications of the applicant were the single most 
important factor in job referral and hiring decisions (National Research 
Council, 1980, p. 102; National Research Council, 1978, p. 171). Although 
PSE employers still seek the most qualified of the available applicants, new 
PSE jobs require fewer qualifications. Thus, disadvantaged participants are 
more likely to be referred and hired. This is affirmed by the fact that 68 
percent of the CETA administrators in the field study reported that the 
newly established jobs were more suitable for disadvantaged participants 
than jobs 'created previously. 



Targeting GuibELiNEs and Selection Practices 

Except for tightening the procedures for determining eligibility, the 
reauthorization has not affected the way in which prime sponsors select 
PSE participants. The same organizations generally are responsible for 
recruitment, program assignment, referral, and hiring; they generally do 
not" give preference to the target groups identified in the act. The principal 
consideration in refertal and hiring continues to be the job qualifications of 
the applicants. This approach tends to exclude those most in need' of 
employment and training services. By restricting the pool of eligible 
applicants to those most in need, the reauthorization act sevecely limits the 
ability of sponsors to select highly qualified participants. 



Recruitment / 

Targeted recruitment is clearly a weak link in the participant 'selection 
process. Most prime sponsors rely on a self-selection process — whoever 
walks in the door is selected if he meets Eligibility requirements. As one 
field research associate pointed out, the neediest populations are ,tlje ones 
least likely to rejpontf to this type of recruitment. '* 

. 4ft 
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Media advertising and employment service file s*erffches are .sometimes 
used, particularly for a hard-to-fill job! Sixty-ei|ht percent of the sponsors 
in the field study reported that the> attempted to direct their recruitment 
to specific groups. These efforts, however, appear to be limited, Only 
veterans and welfare recipients were the targets of special outreach efforts 
by a significant proportion (36 percent) of the sponsors surveyed. 

Two-thirds of the CETA administrators interviewed reported difficulty 
in recruiting specific target groups In more than half of these cases the 
problem was in recruitment o| adequate numbers of eligible veterans. * 

Eligibility Determination 
s 

The reauthorization act has succeeded in focusing attention on the need to 
determine eligibility correctly. Nearly half-(44 percent) of thetsponsors 
surveyed make additional checks and cross-checks to ensure that persons 
hired meet tne eligibility requirements. This has both benefits and costs. Of 
those sponsors who reported changes in eligibility determination proce- 
dures, 45 percent indicated that the improvements would increase the 
proportion of disadvantaged participants, particularly low-income, long- 
term unemployed persons. However, these sponsors also observed that the 
new procedures require more time and make it more difficult to find 
eligible applicants (see Chapter 6). # 



< / 



Program Assignment 

To determine whether different procedures are used - for assigning 
applicants to the structural and countercyclical PSE program?, NRC 
research associates asked B CETA administrators tojdentify the factors that 
influenced the program assignment decisions, ^hree factors were domi- * 
nant Most important was the availability of openings'in'the program. The * 
applicant's need for employment and training services ranked secondhand 
the job qualifications of the applicant ranked third. 

Two conclusions can be inferred. First, ttie prime sponsor's principal 
consideration in assigning applicants to PSE programs is the need to keep 
thj^job slots filled, This takes precedence over any theoretical differences 
between Titles IID and VI. In making program assignments, attempts are 
made to consider applicant needs. To the extent that fewer skills are 
required for jobs in Title IID, the^cons^deration of the job qualifications of 
the applicant also tends to promote the^assignment of more disadvantaged 
applicants to Title IID. 
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Participants ' , 73 
Referral and Hiring 

Seventy-six percent of the CETA administrators in Ihe study group 
reported .that the reauthorization act did not affect referral and hiring^ 
^•practice*. As in previous surveys, the job qualifications of the applicant 
were considered to b£the jnosf important factor influencing referral and 
hiring decisions. OnW 3 out of 25 sponsors considered the targeting 
directives of the reauthorization act to be most influential in their referral 
decisions, and orjly 2 oNtjip sponsors made their hiring decisions on the 
basis of the applicant's need for employment assistance. 

m Past surveys have identified preselection as a factor affecting the hiring 
decision. In the currenj survey, an even larger proportion of respondents, 
.50 percent, indicated that selection of 'applicants known to the hiring 
agency is an influential factor in hiring decisions. 

In short, the survey findings suggest that recruitment, program 
assignment, referral, anil hiring practices under the reauthorization act 
have nDt affected the composition of the population enrolled in PSE 
programs. However, the new eligibility determination procedures have. 

SUMMARY 

» to 

The tighter eligibility requirements and lower wages mandated by the 
reauthorization act have djrectedfthe PSE programs toward the structural- 
ly unemployed. This is evident in ihe increased participation of women, ' 
youth, blacks, and persons from low-inc*ome families, as well as in the 
smaller proportion of unemployment insurance claimants and persons 
with post-high school education now being hired. 

Three groups that Congress expressed special concern for— public 
assistance recipients, Vietnkm-era veterans, and disabled veterans — did not 
benefit significantly from the reauthorization act. Prime sponsors reported 
difficulty in finding eligible veterans who were willing to participate. The 
reasons for the lack of change in the proportion of AFDC recipients 
participating in PSE are more complex- Inadequate outreach efforts to 
recruit AFDC recipients, lower-wage PSE jobs, lack of CETA/WIN 
cooperation, and a referral system that heavily weights the job qua-' 
lification of the applicant ail appear to have played a role fn constraining 
, the proportion of AFDC recipients enrolled in PSE jobs. 

Under the reauthorization act, Titles IID and VI serve the same 
clientele— the structurally unemployed. The differences in the eligibility 
> requirements between the two programs are not sufficient to identify 
eligible populations with significantly different employment and training 
needs. The principal factor in assignment to Title IID or Title VI is the 
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availability of openings, although sponsors also report evaluating the needs 
of the applicant. It is still too early to tell, however, whether Title IID and 
VI will provide'substantively different services. 

The reauthorization act has had little effect on the process used to select 
PSE participants. Sponsors continue to rely principally on "walk-ins" for 
recruitment. When special outreach efforts are made, they are generally 
directed at veterans or AFDC recipients. However, these efforts are 
limited, t and sponsors report dissatisfaction with the results they produce. 

Sponsors have tightened their control over the eligibility determination 
process. It is anticipated that the greater scrutiny given to participant 
eligibility will succeed in lowering the incidence of ineligibility, thlis 
directing PSE .toward the structurally unemployed. However, the jiew 
eligibility determination procedures have increasfed the time required to 
process applications. In the event of an expansion of Title VI for 
countercyclical purposes, these could prove to be a significant source of 
'delay in-hiring. 

the job qualifications of the applicant remain the single most important 
factor in the referral and hiring decision. The selection process tends to 
choose the best qualified applicant available. This suggests the importance 
of the eligibility requirements and wage restrictions in meeting congressio- 
nal targeting objectives. . 



1. EJPEA divided the Title VI program into two parts, sustainment and 
nonsustainment Sustainment refers to the PSE positions required to maintain the 
level of enrollment in effect on June 30, 1976. All j>ositions beyond that -level were 
labeled nonsustainment. Under EJPEA, 50 percent of the participants hired to fill 
vacancies in sustainment positions and all nonsustainment participants were 
required to meet the tightened eligibility requirements — 15 weeks unemployment 
and family income below 70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) lower 
living standard. In addition, all nonsustainment participants were required to be 
enrolled in projects. A project consisted of a group of PSE employees performing a 
discrete task that was separate .from regular local government functions and that 
could be completed in a fixed period of time. The EJPEA eligibility criteria are 
summarized below: 

r Eligibility Cntena * Program 

(1) Unemployed^ days « Title Hand 50 percent of vacancieain Title 
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VI sustainment* 



Unemployed 15 weeks and family 
-income below 70 percent of BLS 
lower living standard income level 



50 pe rcen t of vacancies in Ti tie VI 
sustainment and all of Title VI 
nonsustainment 




Participants 
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) 

2 Economically disadvantaged includes persons with family incomes below the 
Office of Management and Budget level of poverty or 70 percent of the BLS lower 
living standard, as well as persons who are handicapped or institutionalized. * 

3 The CLMS is a quarterly national sample of new enrollees in all CETA 
programs A full description of the CLMS methodology is contained in Westat, 
Inc. (1977). 

4 Westat estimates that weighted cells of under 7,500 have a standard error in ' 
excess of 10 percenf. 

5 The chief constraints were (1) some prime spdnsors had not hired sufficient 
numbers of new enrollees to* obtain a reliable view of participant ^election under the 
reauthorization act requirements, and (2) some prime sponsors were not ajble to 
distinguish between intertitle transfers and new enrollees in their reporting systems. 
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Public Service Employment (PSE) programs were enacted to create 
temporary' jobs for the "SMfcantaged unemployed. The jobs were to 
provide useful public services, and'the work experience was intended to a/id 
participants in obtaining unsubsidized employment Respite repealed 
modifications in the law, Congress and the administration Itelieved that the 
jmost disadvantaged in the population were not receiving an Adequate share 
jf "PSITjobs and were concerned tha$ PSE jobs were Substituting fo ■ 
regular government positions. The CETA reauthorization act addressee 
these problems by restrictipg enrollment to low-income applicants and the 
long-term unemployed, and by limiting PSE wages so that PSE jobs would 
not attract workers who could compete in the regulacjpb market. 

These eligibility and wage provisions succeeded in focusing PSE on the 
seriously disadvantaged and probably*rfcduced substitution. However, they 
narrowed the range of PSE jobs and limited the services that can be 
provided. This chapter Examines the early effects of the new wage and 
eligibility requirements on the kinds of jobs and services that prime 
sponsors provide with PSE funds. < 

WA<|E PROVISIONS IN THE REAUTHORIZATION ACT 

Jhe most controversial of the 1978 amendments to CETA were the 
limitations oq the wages to be paid participants. Prior to the reauthoriza- 
tion act, the nationwide a,v<?rage wage for PSE workers was set yat $7,800 
per year. TJie maximum wage that could be paid with CETA funds was 

76 , . 
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$10,000, but there was no limit on the use of local funds to supplement the 
"CETAwage. * „ . 

* These provisions came under sharp attack during the debate on the 
reauthorization of CETA^ Supporters of lower wages argued that n<*\v 
wage limitations would have several advantages: 

c* • " 

• The program would be focused more sharply on persons least able to 
compete in the regular jjpb market; 

• Competition between PSE programs and private industry for capable 
workers would decrease; - 

• Substitution, the use of PSE for regular governfijent jobs, would 
diminish; 

Fewer, PSE jobs would pay more tljan the average wages for. 
lyisubsidized jobs; and , , ^ 6 

• The funds appropnated would provide more tolas because the cost per 
participant would be reduced. * *<» * * ** 

Opponents of lower PSE wages, however, anticipated a number of 
adverse effects: r " p * 

• Because wages for PSE jobs must equal local prgyailing entry rates for 
similar work, prime sponsors in high- wage arenas wbuldfiftd it difficult to 
create PSE jobs at the lower PSE wage. * 

• The creation of low-paying jobs would result in "make-work" rather 
than the kind of experience that u would lead to 0 unsub^idized employment. 

• High-wage areas in financial difficulties would beounable to use PSE to 
provide the kinds of services that comujinitica rieed but are unable to 
support with local funds. ? jt c 

" • Persons receiving public assistance or unemployment insurance 
would be less likely to apply for PSE jobs because the nSt increase in their 
income would be small or nonexistent. 1 Hence the targeting objective and 
savings in income transfer payments would not be achieved. 

The compromise bill that was finally enacted made the following \yage 
changes: m . 

• The national average wage permitted for PSE was reduced^pront 
$7,800~'to $7,20O-per year for participants entering the program .after t> 
M%fch 1979 despite the fact that wages for most government and nonprofit 
organization jobs were rising. For specific areas, the average could be more 
or less Jhan $7,200 depending on the relation between the national average 
and the area wage for unsubsidized jobs. 2 The national PSE average wage 
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• For areas with average or led than average wages, the maximum 
wage remained at $10,000 per year. However, where wages were above the 
national average, the permitted maximum ranged up to SI 2,000. 

• Supplementation of CETA wages bjfPSE employers was significantly 
limited No supplementation was permitted for new participants in Title 
I ID programs (These programs included 43 percent of budgeted PSE 
positions in 1979 ) Supplements for wages under Title VK generally could 
not exceed 10 percent of the maximum CETA wage for thk area, how5fcy,i 

y in the few areas where average wages for regular jobs were more than 2^ 
percent aT>ove the v national average, CETA wages could be supplemented 
by 20 percent. Thus wages after supplementation could be as high as 
$1 1,000 in areas where wages do not exceed the average, between $1 1,000 
and $13,200 in most higher- wage areas, and as high as $14,400 per year in* 
a few areas with the highest wages. 

r , 

EFFECTS OF AVERAGE-WAGE PROVISIONS 

The average-wage provisions of the reauthorization act are having a dual 
effect. They are restricting the program more narrowly to, persons who " 
have been least successful in the job market. But they are ^6 changing the 
nature of PSE jobs and services. Although the lower-wage requirements 
) have resulted in program alterations in most areas, adapting to these 
provisions was much/nore difficult for some areas than for others. 

Average wages were lowered in four-fifths of the study areas. .The 
reductions average 10 percent and were as much as 20 percent in a few 
areas. In ardas that reduced wages, an' average of half of the PSE jobs 
approved prior to »the, reauthorization act could not 'be used for new 
enrollees because the permissible PSE wages- were below the prevailing 
entry wage for similar unsubsidized jobs. In a few areas about 90 percent 
of the jobs Had to be replaced with lower-wage jobs wlien on-board 
enrollees left. At least 2 of the 28 areas exceeded their authorized average 
wage because of difficulties in developing low-jvage jobs. ' K 

■% 

Uneven Impact of Area Wage Adjustment 

* The 1978 amendments require that the secretary of labor prepare an area 
1 wage adjustment index eaph^ear. For'each area, the national average wage^ 
forpublic^service employment must be adjusted by the ratio of the average 
wag* for unsubsidized jobs jn the area to the average wage for such jobs in 
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TABLE 15 Within Area Comparisons of Government and Private Industry 
Wages, Selected Occupations, 26 Large Cities, 1977-1978. * * * 





Government Wages as a Percent 




of Private Industry Waj?es " 


Occupational Group 


Range 


% _ Average 


Clerical 


78-142 


103 


Typists. Class B 


86-170 


111 


Skilled Maintenance Group * » 


64-154 * 


100 


Helpers, maintenance trades j 


56-129 


97 


Janitors, porters, and cleaners 


85-158" 


* 115 



Source Bureau of Labor Statistics, U S Department of Labor, March 1980, Wage 
Differences Among Large City Governments and Comparisons with Industry and 
Federal Pay. 1977-78, Table 2 



the nation. The adjustment was expected to serve three objectives. In low-' 
wage areas, reduced PSE wages would help prevent undue competition 
with private industry for qualified wofkers. In high-wage areas, a higher 
PSE wage would facilitate use of PSE to provide essential public services in 
localities with inadequate tax revenues. Anally, the adjustment, was 
expected to equalise the difficulties between high- and low-wage afeas in 
implementing th^new wage requirements. 

The wage adjustment procedure has not been efficient in serving these 
objectives. The adjustment for d^ch area depends primarily on wages in 
privateWndustry, which employ^ 82 percent of all workers, but prjpr to the 
reauthorizatibn about three-fourths Of the PSE participants were employed 
in government 'agencies^. Geographic variations in private industry wages 
do not correlate $ell witft> geographic variations in government wages for 
low-level jotff 6 The variation between government and private* industry 
wages for selected jobs in 26 of the largest cities is illustrated /n Table 15. 
In fvlew Orleans; the average government wage Corel erica&vorkers was 78 ' 
percent of the private industry wage for such worker^ but in Detroit it was 
142 pertent. The range is even larger for other occupational 'groups. , 4 

Gbvernmeht wage* levels may not cofrespcSnd with average wages in the 
private sec&r for a number of„reasons. The private , sector may include a° 
mix ofirtdusfries witlf wa*ge^substantia5jy higher or low£r than average, or 
government vvage rates may b$ appreciably higher or lowor than wages for 
similar jobs /n*prjvate industry These "possibilities are illustrj^&ui Gary 
an4 PhiM^i^^Tfae iiigh^i^erage PSE^wage permitted forthe*28, 
areas in th&stad? was*§g^86|Jcrr f Qary, Indfamf. Thfe ^ary^vage^wagAigh g 
largely begtfise fa.S. Steel apdcjher high- wage primary'metals plantf were 

eSL a * * * 
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located in the area. However, the lowest wageT^ manual and clerical 
workers in; the Gary city governing was $6,032. pr 50 percent less than 
the PSE.average allowed in Gary. The maximum CETA wage that could 
be pa.d with federal funds was J 12,000, but if hiring agencies chose to\ 
supplement the CETA wage, the maximum was $14,400. Under these 
conditions, a wide variety of PSE jobs similar to city government jobs- 
could be developed. * 

The adjusted PSE average wage in Philadelphia, .on the other hand, was 
57,855 Although this was above the national average of 57,200 it was 24 

mn e ^!nl eS$ f*" ^ '° WeSt Wa8e paid by the Clt y. for manual labor jobs 
(2>IU,4tX); and well below the'lowest wage for clerical jobs (S9 000) In 

Philadelphia, wages'for jobs in the local government were considerably 

higher than wages for similar jobs in industry On the average, municipal 

wages were' 31 percent higher for clerical workers and' 1 14 percent higher 

for janitors, porters, and cleaners (U.S. Department of Labor, 1980) - 

Under Uigejgiffiumstancfi s. i t w as not p ossible-to-assign PSE workers-to^- 

city agencies unless new positions could be developed for which there were' 

no comparable positions in 4 he regular job classification structure 

However, initial proposals in Philadelphia to restructure jobs and to create 

trainee positions offering lower pay were opposed by the local "union 

because they were considered a threat to existing wage standards. 

Difficulties in Northern and Western Cities 

Area wage adjustments have not successfully equalized the impact of the 
new wage requirements (Figure 5). The adjusted PSE average wage was a 
greater problem fpr large cities in the North and West than for thosean the 
South. In the six largest western cities, the PSE average wage "wis 1 19 
percent below the average entry level wage for such typical lower-skill jobs 
as typists, class B, refuse collectors, janitors, and laborers. The average 
entry wage for these jobs in most large northern cities also exceeded the 
PSE average wage. In the largest southern cities, on the other hand, .the 
PSE average was 3 percent above the entry level wage for these jobs (Table 
16). It was. difficult for most large northern and western cities to establish 
PSE jobs similar, to jofe existing in ci.ty a'genfcies while meeting the 
requirement to pay prevailing wages. However, in 'most southern cities, • 
sponsors were able to place PSE enrollees in entry level clerical and 
manual jobs at wages below the PSE average and therefore could also ' 
place, other PSE workers in skilled jobs that paid above the average (see 
Appendix A, Table A-3). » - 
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PERCENT 

SOURCE Based on Data from Employment and Training Administration a"hd feureau of 
Labor Statistics 

FIGURE 5 CETA Public Service Employment Average Wage as a 
Percent of £ntry Wages for Lower-Level City Government Jobs 



Wage Competition with Industry 

The present procedure is norefficient in preventing wage competition with 
private industry for workers with saleable job stcills. The^ffect of the 1978 
wage restrictions is to limit wages in Title VI progrataSto a maximum of, 
$1 1,000 in half the areas and between $1 1,000 and $13,200 for most of the 
other areas. For Title lib jobs, the maximum is $10,000 in low-wage areas 
and between $10;000 and $12,000 in areas with above average wage$. PSE 
positions are noncompetitive with qnsubsidized jobs paying more than 
these amounts, and few PS>E jobs pay the maximum permissible wages 
because of the average wage requirement.* Nonetheless, the presence of 
high-wage industries in an area will result in a relatively high PSfi v^age, 
whicfh.may be competitive with the wages for many low-wage jobs in the 
area. However, if in these areas a portion of the most highly paid jobs were 
excluded from the wage adjustment, the procedure wkuld probably be 
more effective in preventing 9ompetition with private industry. 
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TABLE !6 Comparison of CETA Public Service Employment Average Wage, 
and Lowest Wages for Selected Government Job£ in Large Cities, by Region, 
1979 ' , ^ 





Permitted 


-Average of Lowest* 


PSf AvPrni*p n > 




Average 


Wages for Selected 


Percent of 1 ovt' W^of 

I WlvWIll \J l L VJ \V uUgv 


Region and City " 


PSE Wage 


Government Jobs^ 


r^nunrnmnnt lr\V»c 
vj \J v wiiiiiiwiii JUvj 


Northeast 








Boston 


$7,805 


S 8,008^ 


97 


New York ' 


8.690 


10,803 


&0 


Philadelphia 


7.855 ' 


10.S74 


76 


Pittsburgh 


8.1 29 


10.816 


75 


Average 




• 


1 82 / 


North Central 






^ Chicago 


8.417 


1 1,570 * 


73 


Indianapolis. 


7.92CK 


8,853 ' 


89 


Detroit 


9.662 


11.986 


. 81 


Kansas City. Mo. 


7,553 • 


7.202 


105 


St. Louis 


8.050 


7.930 


102 


Cleveland ' 


8.352 


9.295 


90 


Columbus 


7.351 


10.660 


69 


Milwaukee 


7.754 


10.738 


- 72 


Average 






* 85 


South 




** 




^Washington. D.C. 


9.540 


9.516 


100 


Jacksonville 


6,667 


6.513 


102 


1 Atlanta 


7.898 


7.542 


105 


New Orleans ♦ 


7.121 


7,020 c 


101 V 


Memphis 


6.€33 


6.562 


104 \ 


Dallas 


7.596 


7.332 


104 


Houston — - 


8,338 


7.748 


108 


San Antonio 


6.635 


6.622 


100 


Average ** 

West 






lt)T^ 


Phoenix 


6,941 


* 8.528 


81 


Los Angeles 


7.913 


9.256 


v 85 


San Diego 


6, $6 2 


9.100 


\ 77 


San Trancisco^ 


8,935 


10.261^ 


87 - 


Denver 


,7.812' 


9.724 


80 


Seattle 


8,251 


10.660^ 


77 


Average ✓ 


• • 




81 



Source Permittee! average PSE wage from Employment and Training Administration, 
U.S Department of Labor. Data on lowest wages for selected jobs computed from 
Municipal Government Wage Surveys for 1978 and 1979 prepared by the U.S. Bureau 
of Laboc Statistics. 



fl Thc average of the lowest wage paid for Typist Refuse Collector. Janitors, Porters, 
and Cleaners; and'Laborers. See Table A-3 for data on each occupation. 
^Excludes refuse collectors. 

^Excludes refuse collectors and janitors, porters, and cleaners. 

• ' 1 
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TABLE 17 Comparison of CETA Public Service Employment and the 
Long-Term Unemployed, by Occupational Group, 1977 (percentage 
« distribution) 



f Public . Long-Term 

Occupational Group > r Service Employ ment* Unemployed** 

ALL OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS ^100 " 100 



Total White-Collar f M3 33 

Professional, technical, anjt-«*anagerial 20 1*3 

Clerical and sales , 23 * 20 

JTotal Blue-Collan '* 38 43 

Craft workers* 10 12 



Operatives « 5 
Non-farm laborers * 23 



1 



Service workers 1<8 
No previous work experience - 




Sources* For the unemployed Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, 
"Employment and Earnings," January 1978, pp. 146 and 150. For public service, em- 
ployment: Westat, Inc., Continuous Longitudinal Manpower Survey (unpublished da\a). 



"Titles II and VI only. 
NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 



^Unemployed 15 weeks or more. 



PSE Wages and Job Changes 

Prior to the 1978 amendments, the occupational mix of PSE jobs reflected 
both trie national emphasis on employing the most disadvantaged (one- 
fourth of the PSE jobs were for laborers) and the local emphasis on 
providing services that require professional, technical, and managerial 
skills (one-fifth of the jobs were in these\ategories). Larger proportions of 
PSE than of all long-term unemployed were at the extremes of the skill 
range — either laborers or in the professional, technical, zfnd managerial 
group (Table 17). 

The wage restrictions of the 1978 amendments are expected to shift the 
PSE occupational mix to a greater concentration of low-sl^iH jobs. Every 
sponsor in the study whose average wage for public service employment 
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TAtftE 1 8 Prime Sponsor Perceptions of Effects pf Lower Average Wages 
on CETA Public Service Employment, by Occupation, Sample Prime Sponsor 
Areas (percent of areas) 





• Less 


No 


Increased 


Occupational Group 


Emphasis^ 


Fffect 


Emphasis 


Professional, technical, and administrative 


100 


0 


0 


Paraprofessionals 


86 


5 


to 


Clerical workers 


10 


20 


70 


Graft workers 


85 


15 


0 


Operatives 


47 


21 


432 


Laborers 

y 


20 


5 


75 


Service workers 


10 


10 


80 



Source: Based onjeports from 21 areas. 



NOTE. Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding — 



was reduced indicated that fewer professipnal, technical, and administra- 
tivejobs would be approved. More than 80 percent of these sponsors also 
pfimned reductions in relatively high-skill jobs for paraprofessionals and 
craft workers. Conversely, sponsors planned to increase the proportion of 
lower-skill, lower-wage laborer, service, and clerical 'positions (Table 18). 

Data to test sponsors* expectations of the effects of lower wages on PSE 
occupations were sparse. At the time of the survey, only six areas tfoft 
provided data on the occupations of participants had enrolled appreciable 
numbers of PSE workers under the new average wage requirements. These 
data showed sharp reductions in jobs for professionals and sharp increases 
in jobs for laborers. However, contrary to sponsors 1 expectations, the data 
indicate a somewhat greater incidence of paraprofessional jobs and little 
change in the proportion of jobs that/ were in the clerical, craft, and service 
worker groups. y *- 

Plans for achieving the lower average wage involve not only elimination 
of high-wage jobs, but also restructuring s of current positions. Job 
restructuring (the development of new positions that^nclude only some of 
the tasks involved in the original positions) was planned in all but'one of 
the areas that reported lower average wages and affected primarily clerical 
and paraprofessional jobs. High-skill professional, technical, and craft jobs 
were more likely to be eliminated than redesigned (Table 19). 

Income areas, even laboring and service jobs w&rt modified because the 
prevailing wage for these occupations was above the average. CETA wage, 
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-TABLE 19 Local Officials' Opinions of Occupational Groups to*be 
Dropped and Restructured to Reach Lower CETA Average Wages, Sample 
Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of areas). 



Jobs Restructured 



Occup/tional'Croup 



Professional, technical, and 

administrative 
Paraprofessionals 
Clerical workers 
Craft workers 
Operatives 
Laborers 
Service wooers 



'es 

5 J 



Source, B^rsbd on reports from 24 areas.* 

/ • ' 
Jk 



Jobs 


Government 


Nonprofit 


Discontinued 


Agencies 


Organizations 


'87 - 


* 38 


* 36 


'70 


67 


82 . '** 


30 


71 


77 


65 


29 


14 


13 


38" 


23" 


30 


48 


23 


17 


3* 


41. 



and a U$ observers reported that employers wenf through the motions of 
changing job titles with little change in job content. 

The problem of reaching a lower PSE wage by restructuring relatively 
low-skill jobs is summarized in a letter to the .CETA director in Niagara 
County, New York, from an^official of one of the employee unions 
j(National Association of Counties, 1979, Attachment M): 

e * 

Most of the attempts at jpb restructuring can not produce jobs that satisfy the 
definition in section 675 4' of the CETA regulations, which requires' that a 
restructured job be clearly different from the original job in skills, knowledge, 
experience and ability. , , ^ 

^ Your proposed "Manual Services Trainee" job description is an*attempt to 
restructure a Laborer job which already requires no special skills^ knowledge 
experience and abilities . . in practice, participants working in this title would 
be doing substantially tjie same' work as laborers earning th^ higher prevailing' 
wages. / 



Job restructuring generally was accomplished through creation of 
subeitfry level positions such as trainee/aide, assistant, qnd helper. These 
trainee positions were established not only for paraprofessional and 
clerical positions, but also for janitorial a;id laborer jobs. Because wages in 
nonprofit agencies were y lower than in government agencies, a smaller 
•proportion of jobs in nonprofit organization's had to be restructured. 



\ 
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TABLE 20/^Sourc£S of Support for Supervisors of CETA Public^Service . 
Emplpyijjent Projects, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of areas) 



t 

Support Source 


Most 

Important 
Source 


Sources Used by 

Government 
Agencies 


Nonprofit 
Organizations.. 


Funds from employing agency 


«76 


96 


93 


CETA Program Funds* » 


16 


46 


68' 


CETA administrative funds t 


8* 


32 

I 


39 



Source Based on reports from 27 areas. 

j 

fl Ch*TA participants used as supervisors. 



"Use of Participants in Supervisory Positions n <. 

Because of limited job skills of PSE employees and the requirement that 
the> receive special employ ability services, PSE participants require more 
supervision than other employees. Tbe cost of such supervision is a 
problem for many agencies. When few PSE workers are employed to 
expand customary activities, the increased supervisory effort is absorbed 
by the agency's regular staff. However, when the PSE activity is a separate 
project or involves m^ny enrollees, agencies have usually had to increase 
their supervisory staff. 

In three-fourths of the study areas, funding for supervisors of PSE 
workers has come primarily from employing agencies (Table 20). Agencies 
that cannot provide funds to support supervision of PSE participants can 
use PSE administrative funds. However, such, funds are limited. In fiscal 
1979, only 10 percent of a sponsor's PSE allocation could be used Tor 
administration, and many prime sponsors reserved a share of these funds 
for their own administrative costs. 5 

Employers can avoid spending^their bwn funds for supervision by^Tsing 
PSE enrollees for that purpose. In two out of three areas, nonprofit 
Organizations used PSE participants' as t supervisors, and .in half of the 
areas, government agencies followed that practice. However, the new wage 
and eligibility restrictions make it difficult to approve supervisory positions 
at the wages permitted and to find eligible persons with the required skills. 
The wage limitations in the 1978 CETA amendments will force nonprofit 
organizations to reduce pv eliminate* the use of PSE enrollees as 
Supervisors in half tlie study areas. Dependence on this source of support 
by government agencies will be cut back in 36 percent of the areas. 

r * 

«r 

r * . •> 
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TAB LE 2 1 Prime Sponsor Perceptions of Effects of Lower Average Wages 
on CTTA Public Service Employment, by function, Sample Prime Sponsor 
Areas (percent of ■areas) m - * 



Function 



Less ' No Increased 

—Emphasis— '—Effect Emphasis 



Law enforcement . 79 21 0 

Fire protection < 58 42*0 

Education 



47 32 '21 

5 

32 

• 20 

o 20 
Creative arts . 28 44 28 

Social services * 26 26 47 

16 

- — 60- 



Housing , 42 53 

Public works 42 26 

Health and hospitals ^ 30 50 

Environment • 30 50 



Transportation 21 63 

-Recreation and parks ' » -20* 20- 

— " •* 

Source. Based on reports from 19 areas. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 perceni due to rounding. 



^ Nonprofit organizations plan to use more of their own funds or will seek 
other sources fo defray supervisory costs. -Some sponsors anticipated a 
reduction in supervision and expected poorer performance and less useful 
job experience for the enrollees. # 

Effects of Lower Average Wages on PSE Services 

The lower average wage is Expected to have a major impact on the types .of ' 
services provided by PSE workers. Public safety services particularly will 
be affected. About 80 percent of the areas with lowered wages will reduce * 
the use of PSEjor law enforcement, and more than half of the areas will 
tout back PSE fire protection services. Hotising activities, primarily 
Weatherization of low-income homes, were expected to be reduced in about 
40 percent of the areas. 6 The proportion of PSE funds going to educational 
services is expected to be smaller in about half of the survey areas but 
larger in 21 percent of the^reas. Recfeation and parks a^d social services 
wil} benefit from increased shares of PSE funds (Table 2 1 ). 

A comparison 'of the mix of.PSE services with all services provided by 
state and local governments indicates sharp differences before 1978. 
Nearly 50 percent qf state and local government employees worked in 
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TABLE 22 Comparison of CETA Public Service Employment and All State 
and Local Government Employment, by Function, 1977 (percentage 
distribution) \ '- • 



Total State Total 
-function: r _ _ _ . and-Local— ~. PSE— • 



ALL FUNCTIONS * 100 100 

Education 49 ^ 
Health and hospitals a 11 7 
Public works and transportation 0 ' t 12 25 
Police and corrections 7 8 
Social services f , 3 12' 
Parks and recreation 2 1 3 
Fire protection 2 1 
Administration and miscellaneous 13 20 
=L== ^- ^ - H I ■ 



Sources Total state and local employment U.S. Bureau of the Census, Public Employ- 
ment in 1977, p. 9, PSE data based on unpublished Employment and Training Admin- 
istration data for Titles II and VI sustainment and on sample of'project data summaries 
for 28 areas for Title VI projects 

includes highways, local uUliUes, natural resources, sanitation and transportation. • 
NOTE: Details may not add to lO^^p^ent due to rounding. 

* 

\ 

« 

educational activities; only 15 percent of PSE workers were engaged in 
such services (Table 22). PSE participants were concentrated more.heavily 
than other public sector employees in .public wor&> activities and 
development and maintenance of parks and recreation areas— activities 
involving high proportipns of blue-collar workers. The exception to this 
pattern was the large share^of PSE workers engaged in social service 
activities, reflecting the sponsorship of PSE activities by nonprofit social 
service organizations. The reduced emphasis on education and public 
safety activities and the increased share of .PSE for social fcrvices and 
parks and recreation activities will shift the pattern of PSE services further 
from the general pattern of state and local government activities. 

Some areas reported that the wage changes would affect occupations 
within an activity, but not the distribution of PSE employment among 
activities. fiT^uch instances, the employing agency would replace the 
higher-level PSE jobs with lower-paying clerical, labprer, and service 
worker jobs. 
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Institutional Responses to Lower Wag^s \ 
Onions ♦ m ^ 

Local labor unions were consulted about the new wage provisions in about 
40 percent of the study areas. Union offltials were concerned primarily 
* ^ith protecting wage standards. In many afceas, consultation led io early 
resolution of the wage issues and hiring delays were avoided. In one of 
every six areas where PSE wages were lowered, hiring was temporarily 
frozen or delayed because of union objections to the proposed PSE wages. 
In two areas, the union was working with the r5rime sponsor to 'develop 
trainee positions that would justify a lower wage. One area reported that 
the union agreed to lower entry level wages to save PSE jobs. 

Sponsors probably find it more difficult to establish lower-wage jobs in 
occupations with strong labor unions and formal job hierarchies. This may 
be one reason the proportion of PSE jobs in law enforcement and fire 
r^teetien-^eneies-is-expected^-decrcase: ^ * 

Personnel Systems % 

In over half of the reporting areas, employing agencies had merit staffing 
systems that established PSE job descriptioivs, wage rates, and qualification 
requirements. However, only one area included PSE workers in a local 
Civil Service system with all the rights of regular employees. 

About three-fourths of the areas reported that no serious issues arose 
between the prime sponsor and local personnel offices as a result of the 
lower-wage requirements. In a few areas, however, enrollmept^delays 
occurred because some employing agencies resisted job* restrj*5tu ring, and 
PSE positions had to be transferred to oth^g^vernmentagencies or to 
nonprofit organizations. * > 

SUPPLEMENTATION OF THE CETA^WAGE • 

Prior to the 1978 amerfdments, there were no restrictions on supplementa- 
tion of CETA wages. Reports of PSE jobs paying substantially niore^han 
th$ average wage for unsubsidizeci jobs and concern that CETA funds 
were being used to finance ongoing operations of local governments led to 
the restrictions, on wage supplementation. The 1978 CETA reauthoriza-r 
tion limited supplementation for Title VI enrollees to no more than lcK 
percept of the maximum CETA wage except in a few high-wage areas 
where 20 percent was allowed. No supplementation was permitted for new 
enrollees in Title IID. Persons enrolled prior to October 1, 1978, could 
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TABLE 53 Extent of Wage Supplementation of CETA Public Service 
fcrhployment'Positions. Sample Prime Sponsor Areas * „ * 



Percent of Jobs / 
Supplemented / 




Percent of Areas 
with Supplementation 


TpTAL 




100 4 


0-5 




\ 52 


6-15 




' 24 ^ 


16 or more 




24 



Source Based on reports from 25 areas, 



continue to receive their original wage supplementation as long as they 
remained in the same PSE position. 

In a majority of t he st ufo a reas, only 5 percent or less of the PSE* 
positions were supported" b> supplementary funds prior to the reauthonza- 
tion act (Table 23). However, in a fewareas, particularly those in which 
wages for^lower-level government jobs started near or above $10,000, 
. supplementation was extensiv&TIn one large city, over 80 percent of the 
PSE jobs were affected. 

Information on the size of the supplements was available from only six 
of the study areas where wage supplements were frequently used prior to 
the reauthorization act. These areas provided data on about 600 
supplemented jobs. In these areas, about two-thirds of the supplements 
were under $2,000, but 8 percent tfere $5,000 or more. More than half of 
the supplements exceeded the amount permitted by the reauthorization act 
(see Table 24). 

Prior to the CETA reauthorization, wage supplementation in the six 
areas was used predominantly to provide funds for PSE jobs that paid 
more than $10,000. For about 70 percent of the jobs with supplemented 
wages, the supplement was paid in addition to a CETA-funded salary of 
V $10,000, which was the maximum at the time. More than half of the 
$10,000 CETA jobs received supplementary employer funding (Table 25). 

The effect of the supplementation limits on PSE jobs and services was 
similar to the impact of lower average wages but weaker. Only 2 of jthe 28 1 
areas in the study reported that the supplementation limits had a ^yteater 
influence on jobs and services than the other wage changes hrrtffc 1 978 
amendments. Nearly all study areas were affected by the restraints on 
supplementation, but in most instances, only a small shares of PSE jobs 
could- not be refilled w'hen vacancies occurred. In 4 out of 5 areas, some 
* professional or technical positions were scheduled to be dropped because 

1 1/V 0 
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TABLE 14 Supplemented CETA Public Service Employment Positions, . 
by Amount of Supplementation, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



Percent of 

$ Amount of Supplementation / Supplemented Jobs* 



TOTAL 100 

$1-999 4 / 37 

$l,000-f,999 % 31 

$2,000-4,999 23 

$5,000 or more g 

* Percent of jobs supplemented in excess of amount 

permitted under the reauthorization act 53 

"Average percent 'for 6 areas.^ased on occupational summaries prepared in the spring 
or summer of 1979; refers to persons enrolled prior to October 1978 who were still 
p employed after March 1979"\^ ; — ; — 

*t " ' . ' 

TABLE 25 Supplemented CETA Public Service Employment Positions, by 
Wage Clas^Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 



CETA Wage 


1 . 

Percent of all Jobs 

With Supplementation* 1 * 


Percent of all Enrollees in the 

Wage Class with Supplementation 
1 ' 


^er $9,000 
$9,000-9,999 
$10,000 or more 6 


■\ , 

7 
21 

'72 





3 Average for 6 prime sponsors Based on occupational summaries prepared in the spring 
^ and slimmer of 1979, refers to persons enrolled prior to October 1978 who were still em- 
ployed after March 1979. ** * 

b A fewijobs with a CETA wage greater than $10,000 were reported for persons enrolled 
prior to October 1978. These can occur due to cost of living or time in grade raises after" 
the reauthorization. * ^ 

f ■ ■ . 

K the prevailing wages for^similar jobs were higher than4^e permitted Rfit 
wage including supplementation. In more than half of the apeas, 
paraprofessional and craft positions would not be continuedrJvlesrttf [he 
impact would be felt in government agencies. Few PSE jobs with nonprofit 
organizations provided wage supplementation, and more thar? half of the 
study areas reported that the number„of discontinued positions with 
nonprofit agencies would be negligible. ^ 

4/ 
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Law enforcement-was again the hardesf.hit activity. More than half of 
the areas reported that the. share of PSE jobs located in law enforcement 
agencies would be reduced as a result of fhe limits on wage supplementa- 
tion Fire protection jobs were affected *in 'a third of the areas. Prior t6 the 
reauthorization act, supplemented PSE salaries for policemen and 
firefighters ranged from SI 1,500 to SI 7,500. 

In recent years, there has been intense^jnterest in better law enforce- 
ment, And police chiefs have reported that a 27 percent increase in staff 
would be needed -to satisfy eorhmunity expectations (National Planning 
Association. 1977, p. 79). PSE jobs in law enforcement contributed to 
higher lev els of services,,, but the high wages p*ud tp PSE police officers in 
some areas suggest that CETA funds^ere sometimes used to pay salaries 
for police department jobs that would have been funded by local revenues 
had CETA funds not been available. * * 

INCREASED MAXIMUM WAGE 

To allow sorh£ flexibility in using PSE positions for essential activities in 
higK-wage areas, the f978 amendments permitted the maximum wage that 
could.be paid from CETA funds to range iip to $12,000 for areas, with 
above-average. wages and retained the S10,000 maximum wage for all 
other areas. " 

The higher maximum wage had littl^rr^df^fn PSE jobs and.stfrvices - 
^ because in jriost areas thlp average wage requirement determined the types 
oT jobs and services that pould be pVovided. To stay within the average 
wage limits, sponsors Had to offset jobs paying above-average wages with 
jobs paying below the average. The increased rhaximu'm was the most 
important wage change in^OnJy onj^qf the areas in the study. In some 
areas* the, higher CETA rnaxirnum w„as^used to provide schecfuled pay 
increases or cost-of-living ii^&ses W'PSE ptfrticipsmts.'In the majority of 
ar*as with increased maxirftSftr w^e|, t oriI}TTSE^participants .employed by 
government agencies benefited. ^ y * * 
* The act provides for annual adjustments in the average wage but nQ^r| 
the maximum wage. Although the average vv^ge exercises tKs dominant 
influence on the kinds of jobs^hat' can'be established,- a fixed maximum 1 ' 
wage in a period of wage increases will reduce the range of jobs that can Jg 
approveAfor PSE. . 
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CHANGES IN PARTICIPANT SKILLS AND EFFECTS ON 
JOBS AND SERVICES 

Applicants'^ PSE jobs in the summ«r of 1979 were considered less , 
\ qualified than those of a year earlier in three out of four reporting areas. 
* The decrease in the level of qualifications was attributed to the more 
> restrictive eligibility criteria and to the unwillingness of better qualified 
eligibles to take PSE jobs at the wages offered. The reactions of employers 
to the poorer qualifications of PSE participants are reflected in thje 
following comments. 'The wage restrictions ensure targeting to the hard- i 
tore unemployed," and "PSE is now restricted largely to the unemplova- 
bles." Some hiring agencies are asking, "Is it worth it?" 

In about two-thirds of the areas, the decrease in skills was expected tq 
affect the types of jobs that couki i>e included in PSE programs. Sponsors . 
planned to replace professional, technical, and craft jobs with entrv level 
clerical, ciAodiak "and laboring jobs and expected that it would be more 
difficult to find applicants for PSE jobs who were able to supervise other 
PSE enrollees. Education, health, and Home weatherization were cited as 
services that would be' particularly affected. 

I . ' , 

NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION, SPONSORSHIP OF PUBLIC 
7 -SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 

Congress has consistently favored extensive use of nonprofit organizations 
in the CETA program. The Conference Repoif &ti the 1976 amendments 
stated, *The* conferees expect prime sponsors to provide a substantial 
portion of project funds to nonprofit agencies . . : 99 (U.S. Congress, 
1976c, p. 17). The conferees believed that use of nonprofit organizations 
for public service* employment would reduce substitution 'and would 
broaden the types of job$ and services provided by PSE programs. These 
expectations were met. The use of nonprofit organizationsj&increased 
substantially duflng the 1977-1988 PSE expansion. Two recent studies 
injJkale that substitution is less of a problem in, nonprofit organizations + K 
than in government agencies (National Research Council, '1980, p. 130; 
National Commission for Employment Policy, 1979, pp. 27 and 39). 

Although the 1978 amendments did not specifically require an expanded" 
role for nonprofit organizations, the more restrictive wage provisions were 
expected to necessitate greater use of r these organization^. Nonprofit 
organizations could develop low-wage jobs more easily than government 
agencies that were~ more likely to have formal personnel systems ancl 
agrfcements^with labor organizations. > 

In three-fourths of the reporting areas, nonprofit organizations em- 
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ployed a larger proportion of PSE participants than trregjiad prior to the 
reauthorization act. Inlvlay 1979, 34 percent of all PSE^obs were in 
nonprofit organizations as contrasted with 24 percent in September 197Z. 
About two-thirds ofMhe study areas ✓expected the trend to 'continue, 

* particularly after September 1979, when the PSE employes hired prior to 
the reauthorization act would be dropped fronvthe program. 

Increased use of nonprofit organizations was attributed to low PSE 
wages in 64 percent of the areas and to more nestnctive eligibility criteria 
, in 45 percent of the areas. In a majorit> of areas the difficult) of developing 
lower-wage PSE jobs in government agencies resulteckin the allocation of 
more jobs to nonprofit organizations. In a few areas, where wages in 
nonprofit organizations were as high as those in government, there was 
little or no shift to nonprofit organizations. Some respondents reported 
that nonprofit organizations were more willing than government agencies 
to employ the less skilled workers that were available after the tighter 
eligibility requirements became effectiVe. 

"Proposition^ 13*' was- a factor in the greater use of nonprofit 
organizations in California. Two .of the four California areas in the study 
reported that supervisors could not be made available For PSE because of 
the limits on employment in local governments. In San Joaquin County, a 
successful youth emplovment project could be expanded only by shifting 
responsibility to a nonprofit organization. 

PSE Jobs and Services^in Nonprofit Organizations 

fhe National Research Council study of the expansion of PSE after the 
Economic Stimulus Act of 1977 found that Title VI project positions in 
government agencies differed sharply from Title VI positions in nonprofit 
1 organizations (National Research Council, 1980, pp. 146-150). Govern- 
ment agencies were heavily engaged in public works and the development 
and tnaintenance of park and recreation facilities. Nonprofit organizations 
directed their PSE programs primarily to sociai services and- hfcusing 
activities (largely "weatherization"). They also devoted more of their 
projects to creative arts and to health and hospitals than did government 
agencies (Table 26). ' 
The occupations used^n government agency and nonprofit organization 

* projects reflected the differences in their PSE activities. Government 
. agency projects employed a high proportion of blue-collar workers, 

primarily laborers in public works and' parks activities. Nonprofit 
organizations, heavily involved in social service, creative arts, healfh, anjd 
teaching activities, have required relatively high proportions of profession- 
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TABLE 26 Title VI Project Employment, by Function, by. Government 
Agency and Nonprofit Organization, 1977 .(percentage distribution) * * 





* 


Government 


Nonprofit ' ^ 


Function 




Agency ~ 


Organizations 


ALL AREAS 




100 


100 


Public works 




33 ■ * 


* 3 


Parks and reereatioy 






9 


Education 




19 


13 


Social services 




8 , * 


40 


Law enforcement 




5 


2 , 


Housing 




4 


15 


Health and hospitals 




3 


8 


Creative^arts 1 




a 


7 


Other 




5 


3 " 



SOURCE Expanded to U.S. total based on a sample of project data summaries for 28 
study areas. 

J Less than 0.5 percent: ( ' 
NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding: 

al and paraprofessional workers. Only 5 percent the total PSE 
participants employed by nonprofit organizations were laborers (Table 27). 

Despite their higher-skill occupational structure, nonprofit organiza- . 
tions have greater flexibility than government agencies^in adjusting" to 
lower PSE wages. Greater use of nonprofit organizations is likely to result 
in more emphasis on social services for the poor and the elderly and 
expansion of home weathei-jzation programs. 

Public officials ijva few areas believed that transition to unsubsidized 
jobs was less likely to result from PSE jobs in nonprofit organizations than 
fr6m PSE jobs in government because nonprofit organizations had fewer 
permanent staff openings and did not provide the kinds of job experience 
that wefe transferable *o private industry. The available information did 
not R^jgiit a direct comparison .of the placenient rate of rlonprofit 
organizations with that of government agencies. However, the data that 
are available do not support the view that PSE workers in'nonprofit 
agencies are less likely to obtain unsubsidized employment.* The placement 
rate is influenced by many factors, including the unemployment rate, the 
skill of job placement personnel, and the characteristics of enrollees. Half 
of the participants in the PSE projects sponsored by nonprofit organiza- 
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TABLE 27 Title VI Project. Employment, by OfCURational Group, by Gov- 
eminent Agency and Nonprofit Organization, 1977 (percentage distribution) 



• 

Occupational Group 


Government 


Nonprofit 


Agency 


Organizations 


♦ N 
ALL OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 4 


. 100 


100 


i uwi »» iine-v^oudr & $ 




62 


Professional, technical, and managerial - 


10 


25 


Paraprofcssionals 


1 1 


lb 


Clerical workers 


13 


11 


Total Blue-Collar 


58 ' 


' 27 


Craft Workers 




19 


Operatives - 


- 3 


{ 4 


Laborers * 


39 


. ^ 


Service workers 


, _8_ 


11 









SOURCE Expanded to U.S total based on a sample of project data summaries for 28 
study areas. 



NOTE. Details may no; add to totals due to rounding. 

tions were professional, technical, administrative, and paraprofessional 
workers. These workers are more likely than low-skill workers to obtain 
regular employment. Wh^n the percentage of PSE jobs sponsored by 
nonprofit organizations and the additional variables were introducectintb a 
multiple regression model, the effect of greater dependence on nonprofit 
organizations did not significantly affect the placement rate. 

THE USEFULNESS OP PSE SERVICES 

Advocates of public service employment have insisted that the program 
provide useful public services as well as temporary employment. Local 
governments, especially those in fiscal distress, seek to use "PSE to provide 
services th«t cannot be financed from lbcaj, tax revertues. Congressional 
concern that PSE provide useful services was emphasized in the debate 
that preceded the 1976 amendments of CETA. More recently, the House 
Appropriations Committee report on the DOL-HEW budget requested the 
secretary of l&bdr "to explore means of increasing the assignment of CETA 
public service job-holders to projects that produce lasting benefits to the 
society at large by increasing our nation's capital assets. Yhis could include 
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work-on roads, bridges, parks and trails, among others." (U.S. Congress, 
1979b). . 

Because there is no market price for many of the services provided by 
PSE, it is difficult to establish an objective measure of their value. In a 
pre^ipus *NRC study, perceptions of usefulness were obtained from 4ocal 
officials who were familiar with 'specific Title VI projects in^ their 
community. Ninety-five percent of the respondents identified the projects 
as very useful . (National Research Council, 1980, pp. 138-139). ^ 

The usefulness of the PSE services , was expected to be adversely affected 
by the 1978 CETA amendfnent^hTalmost all of the study areas. In one- 
seventh of the study areas, ojfe or more local governments within a prime 
,sp<)nsqr area was considepmg dropping out of the program because of 
' reduced benefits and increased operatftte difficulties. However, local 
officials in a majority^ the areas* emphasftttt that most PSE activities 
continued, to provide important benefits to theittmnmunities. Usefulness • 
had diminished, but had not been' eliminated. Some officials expressed 
concern that t\ie new PSE jobs did not provide the kind of experience that 
.would help participants obtain unsubsidized employment, fn a few areas, 
additional staff experience or a smaller size program resulted in improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of the activities despite the wage and eligibility 
restrictions in the 1978 amendments. 

The wage restrictions were far more important than the skills of the 
participants in limiting the usefulness of PSE activities. About 70 percent 
of the sponsors in the study group believed that PSE usefulness was limited 
primarily because the allowable CETA wage precluded the kinds of jobs 
necessary to provide high-priority services. Twenty-one percent said the 
inadequate sfcills of the participants were the most -important factor (Table 
28). . ^ * 

Lower Average Wages and Usefulness of Activities 

All but" one of the areas with^joy^fei PSE wages in 1979 anticipated a 
decline ;in the utility of PSE services. Many positions in high-priority 
activities such as police and fire protection, home winterization, and 
education are scheduled to be repteped by entry level and subentry level 
positions that are.considered less useful to the community. Furthermore, 
the number of low-skill jobs that can be used effectively in an agency is 
limited. »» „ o 

In about half flie areas with lower wage rates, the usefulness of PSE \ 
activities was also adversely affected because eligible persons with job skills 
were rejecting the low-wage jobs. The PSE wage attracted only persons 
with poor job skills. However, in some areas the shift to less essential, low- » 
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TABLE 28 Local Officials* Perceptions of Factors Limiting the Usefulness 
of CETA Public Service Employment Activities, Sample Prune Sponsor 4reas 
(percent of areas) 



Factors 


Most 


Second Most 


Important 


Important 


ALL REPORTS 


100 


100 


Wage limits \~S 


71 


21 


Participants' job skills 


21 


46 


Termination requirements for Title VI projects 


0 


11 


Limits on administrative expenditures » f 


0 


14 


None are important 


7 


7 



Source Based on reports from 28 areas. 



NOTE. Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

skill jobs occurred despite the availability of eligible persons who were 
qualified for positions in high-priority activities. 

Several respondents indicated that the lower average wage had been in 
effect for too short a time t<5 determine the long-term impact on usefulness. 
The major impact would be felt only after September 1979, when 
participants enrolled prior to the reauthorization act complete their tenure 
and are replaced by participants subject to the lower wage provisions. 

^Job Performance. of PSE Participants 

Perceptions of the job performance of PSE workers were less favorable in 
1979 than in 1977. Two-thirds of the local officials contacted, including 
CETA administrators and officials of employing agencies, reported that 
the job performance of PSE enrollees was about the same as that of regular 
employees doing similar work. However, the remaining third considered 
PSE workers "below average." Only 16 percent of the respondents in rhe 
1977 survey rated PSE workers as .below average, and an almost equal 
number ranked them as "above average'* (Table 29). 

SUBSTITUTION 

The fear that "substitution"— the use of PSE funds for jobs that otherwise 
would be supported by local resources— would undermine the creation of 
new jobs was reflected in the CETA legislation and in the predecessor 
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TABLE 29 Rating q( Job Pferform'ance of CETA Public Service Employment 
Workers, 1977 and 1979 (percent of respondents) 



Rating 


1977 Survey* 


1979 Survey z ' 


Below average 


16 


32 


About average ' , 


71 




Above average ^ 


• 13 




a \\l respondents from 27 areas. 1 
b l% respondents lYom 26 areas. 


\ 
p 


» 



program, the Emergency Employment Act of 1971. These statutes have 
included "maintenance of effort** provisions— requirements that employ- 
ing agencies shall not reduce their regular work force by hiring PSE 
workers, The 1976 amendment to CETA attacked the substitution 
problem by requiring that expansion of Title VI PSE jobs be limited to 
special short-duration projects that would emphasize new or separately 
identifiable tasks rather than the expansion of ongoing activities. Addition- 
ally, a "substantia] portion" of project funds was to be directed to 
nonprofit organizations and eligibility for project jobs was tightened. 

The 1978 amendments took a different tack. Rather than trying to define 
permissible activities, they tightened wage and eligibility criteria to 
produce changes in the kinds of people participating in PSE programs and 
the kinds of services provided by tjj^rograms; in turn these changes wei;e 
expected to redu& the incentives'^ substitution. These restrictions have 
had the following results: 

4 

• There is less use of PSE in the primary government functions of 
public safety and education~where the likelihood of substitution is greatest. 

• The shift to lower-skill jobs moves PSE further from the pattern of 
regular governmental activities.^ 

• The enrollment of the pore severely disadvantaged persons reduces 
the likelihood that PSE workers will be used in lieu of regular government 
workers. 

• Low wages are inducing a shift of PSE from government agencies to 
nonprofit organizations that are less likely to use PSE participants for their 
regular positions. 7 , 

This study made no attempt to measure changes in the incidence of 
substitution. However, it is inferred that he lower wages and tighter 
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eligibility requirements^ave produced program modifications that proba- 
bly have reduced the extent of substitution. - «. •» ' 



SUMMARY 



Both the advocates and the opponents ,of lower PSE wages correctly 
anticipated its effects. Lower wages axe serving the purposes for which 
they were designed: they, along with the, new eligibility criteria, are ♦ 
focusing the program on persons who have the most difficulty in obtaining 
unsubsidized jobs, PSE less often competes with private industry! for 
qualified workers; and the opportunities for substitution have been 
reduced. ' • ^ 

rdffsettwg 'these benefits, however, the public services provided by PSE 
are less useful than those provided prior to the 1978 amendments. , 
Preferred activities are being replaced with lower-griority services. In areas 
where wages for many low-level government jobs are above the PSE 
average, it has become difficult or impossible to use new PSE enrollees.for 
needed services that cannot be sifpported within "regular budgets. Some 
officials believe that the new PSE jobs do not provide the type- of 
experience that will help participants obtain regular jobs. ^ 

Despite the difficulties in creating PSE positions wjthin the constraints 
of the wage restrictions, PSE enrollment increased from 546,OOQat the end 
of March to an estimated 570,000 at the end of June; but this growth was 9 
percent short' of the 625,000 goal. 8 * * 

,The lower average wages required by the CETA reauthorization are 
having a major impact on the types of jobs and services provided by PSE 
and on the usefulness of PSE activities. 

" • Twenty-three of twenty-eight reporting areas were required to reduce 4 **- 
theaverage wage for new PSE participants. , * 

• In areas where average wages must be lowered, use of PSE for high- 
skill professional, technical, paraprofessional, and craft jobs will be ' 
reduced. - 

• Almost .all areas that were, required to reduce their average wages 
planned to restructure PSE jobs. Restructuring will generally involve 
intermediate-skill paraprofessional and clerical occupations, but even low- 
skill service worker *and laborer jobs will be redesigned in some areas 
because the prevailing entry wage for these positions exceeds th^PSE wage 
that, can be approved. Professional and craft jobs are more likely to be 
discontinued than restructured. • • Y 
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• The PSE activities that will most frequently be cut back are those 
involving the primary governmental services of law .enforcement, fire 
protection, and education. An increased portion of PSE will support the 
development and, maintenance of parks and recreation facilities and will 
require a high proportion of workers in^unskilled laboring jobs. More PSE, 

^positions will be devoted to providing social services, largelv through 
nonprofit organizations. • ^ 

• The share of the PSE program contracted to nonprofit organizations, 
has increased from 24 percent In 1977 to 34 percent in 1979 pnmAnl| % 
because nonprofit organisations can meet the lower PSE wage more easilv 
than government agencies. * , v * 

• Local officials in ttiree-fourths of the study areas be^eve that iovy!er f 
average wages are having an adverse effect on . the usefulness of PSE 
services, higher-priority activities" will be d.roppecl and lower-pnoritv 
activities will be substituted. 

The effect of the PSE average wage varies among geographic areas, the 
PSE average wage for the largest western cities was 19 percent below the' 
entry wages for low-level jobs in gove/nmfent, for the largest southern 
cities, the PSE averag^ was 3 percent higher than the entry wages for low- 
level government jobs. 

The lower RSE wages and the tighter eligibility requirements have 
afectefa the qualifications of PSE participants and the types of skills 
needed for PSE employment and may have reduced substitution, 

• New PSE participants possessed fewer job qualifications than those 
enrolled prior to 1979 in thfee-fourths of the study areas. Low^er wagesancf 
more restrictive eligibility were responsible in an equal number of areas. 

• Fewer skills are required to perform PSE jobs because the lower wa^e 
prevents the^funding of many higher-level jobs. 

• Two-thirds of the CETA administrators and officials of agencies that 
employ PSE workers assess the job performance of PSE workers as about 
the same as other employees doing similar work. The remaining third 
reported that PSE workers were below average. Perception of worjcer 
performance was less favorable in 1979 than in 1977. 

• Lower PSE wages probably reduce substitution for several reasons, 
jobs in high-priority public services are reduced, fewer new enrollees have 
the qualifications required for regular government jobs, and an increased 
proportion of PSE jc^fs are sponsored by nonprofit organizations, which 
aje less likely than government agencies to use PSE participants to replace 
regular workers, ' * 
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NOTES ' ^ 

> * 

1 A survey of eiglit pnme sponsor areas in 1977 found that the financial' 
^ incentives-for PSE jobs ranged from.Sl 00 to $1.46 for welfare recipients and from 

a loss of $0 46 to a gain of $1.36 per hour for former unemployment insurance 
beneficiaries. See U.S. General Accounting Office (1978), p.4. 

2 Among the contiguous 48 states, average PSE wages ranged from $6,635 (10 
percent above the federal minimum wage) for* pajts ouall of about one-third of the 
prime sponsor areas, to more than $10,000 for two areas in Michigan. 

3 For fiscal 1979^ the adjustment factor was .based on private incfustry wages 
only However, because government employees comprise only 18 percent of total 
wage and salary workers in the United States, the inclusion of their wages in 1980 
and later years will not have a significant impact, except in a few areas where there 
are large concentrations of government workers. 

4 In 1978, average hourly earnings in manufacturing were $6.53 in Philadelphia 
and $9 43 in the Gary-Hammonti-East Chicago area. (U.S. Department of Labor 
1979b). . . . 

5 PSE funds for administration could be pooled with administrative funds for 
other CETA programs in 1979 so that more or less than 10 percent may have been 
available for PSE ; ' 

6 Employment and Training Administration Field Ivlemorandum 463-79 of 
September 26, 1979, provides instructions for increased cooperation of CETA 
programs with' those of,the Department of Energy and the Community Services 
Administration to expand weathenzation efforts. 

7 The Brookings Institution study of PSE found that displacement of regular 
workers was 22 percent in government agencies but only 4 percent in nonprofit 
organizations Se* National Commission forEmployment Policy (19-79), pp. 27 and 

8 Reported enrollment increased sharply between May and June 1979, from 
561,000 to 592,000, but the data are believed to include an estimated 22,000 
summer program enrollees. ' r 

■ ■ . ' r 
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THE REAUTHORIZATION kcT 

- * • I > * * 

The transition of participants from fedefally^subsidized jobs to unsubsi- 

dized employment has, with some exceptions, been a cardinal feature of 

public service employment programs. Indeed, placements have become the 

measure by which the short-term effectiveness of employment and training 

programs is judged. The Emergency Employment bpCoV\91\ contained 

rigorous transition requirements that were carried over to Title II of the 

original CETA legislation. However, with the addition ofTitle VI, enacted 

during' the 1974-1975 recession, the emphasis*on placements became 

secondary to the speedy implementation of the new countercyclical job 

creation program. The Emergency Jobs Programs Extension Act of 1976 

further weakened the transition objectives of £ETA by explicitly barring 

th^ secretary of labor from setting any specific transition goals for prime 

sponsors. 

'The reauthorization act of 1978 revives the emphasis oh transition. 
Although it does not prescribe quotas or goals, it contains several 
provisions that are directed toward increasing the proportion of Public 
Servicfe Employment. (PSE) participants whb'move into unsubsidized jobs 
when tjiey leave the program. The act (Sect. 232(a)) requires that Title IID 
PSE jo'bs " ... be combined with training and supportive servi- 
ces .. . and ... be designed to enable participants to 3 move into 
unsubsidized employment." Under the act, the percentage of Title IID- 
funds that must be devoted to training ranges from 10 percent in fiscal 
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1979 to 22 percent in 1982, Similar restrictions are imposed on Title VI 
spending; al least 10 percent of 1979 funds and 5 percent of all future 
funds must be used forXaining and services to de>elop the employability 
of participants. To ert^ure that congressiohaf intent- would be carried out, 
the act limits the tenure of PSE participants to 18 months, authorizes the 
^/secretary of labor to establish performance standards, and requires prime 
sponsors to set performance and placement goals. 

This chapter explores the probable impact of the reauthorization act 
changes on transition, describes the. plans, strategies/ and management * 
practices developed by sponsors tq accomplish their transition objectives, 
and analyzes the current trends in job entry rates. 

Unfortunately, empirical data that permit a comparison of transition 
rates before and after the reauthorization act provisions are not yet 
available The termination data obtained through September 1979 do not 
include information on sinflcient numbers of people who wece subject tp 
the new reauthorization requirements to provide an accurate picture of its 
full effects. • • 1 

ANTICIPATED EFFfeCTS OF. THE REAUTHORIZATION ACT 

As a result of the new provisions in the 1-978 amendments, the proportiQn 
of PSE enrollees who obtain unsubsidized jobs is expected to increase.* The 
* requirement that prime sponsors" set placement goals may , encourage ' 
sponsors to step up transition efforts, and the prescribed employability * 
development plans and training should help PSE workers obtain unsubsi- 
dized employment. The most important' provision, however, will probably 
be4hej>$-month limit on participator in PSE programs. y 

According to the prime sponsors in our study, the amount of effort 
participants will make to find unsubsidized -employment is influenced 
primarily by their perceptions of the security of PSE jobs. Participants 
4 who recognize the temporary nai^re>)f PSE jobs are more likely to begin a 
Job search Despite the 18-month limit, however, several prime sponsor* 
''reported that it is difficult to convince participants that PSE jobs are short- 
term. 

'Limited PSE teaure was also the most important factor motivattfg 
employers to move PSE workers into regular jobs. Transition is con- 
strained, however, by the number of vacancies in the employer organiza- 
tion and the concern of employers, that PSE positions that have "been 
vacated will not be refilled. Some employers hesitate to move PSE wdfkers 
irAo unsubsidized positions because the new wage restrictions make" it 
difficult to refill positions. One research associate described the constraints 
in this way: 
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TABLE 30 Local Officials' Perceptions of the Effects of CETA Provisions ' 
ouTransition of Public Service Employment Pafticipantsjto Unsubsidized 
Jobs,. Sample-Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of areas) 





Increase 


Decrease 


No- Effect on 


Don't 


Provision 


Transition 


Transition 


Transition 


Know 


Limits on duration o'f participation 


78 ' 


o 

11 . 


11 


»t 
0 


Eligibility requirements 


0 


68 ' 


32 , 


0 


Wage limitations 


36 / 


32 > 


25 


r 


Use pf PSE for essential services s 


54 


18 


28 


0 


Enrollment objectives 


7 


28' 


61 


4 



Source; Based on reports from 28 areas. 



the moratorium placed by the prime sponsor on the PSE^progranr makes 
employing agencies reluctant to transition workers or. have* them find their own 
jobs because there will not be ancHher PSE worker available to fill that job.,And 
chances are that the job left unfiltecrfcays more than the [now lower] average wage 
permits, so that the position will never be PSE staffed again. 

The effect of lowered average wages on jpefilling vacant PSE % positions 
may diminish as PSE jobs are restructured to meet the new requirements. 
However,^if the restructured positions do nQt^ provide training and job 
experience that is relevant to the labor market, transition opportunities 
will be'adversely affected.* 

There is, however, a fundamental trade-off between the commitment to 
serve a greater proportion of disadvantaged persons in PSE and the pursuit 
of transition; frequently, the most* disadvantaged persons are the least 
employable. 

Sponsors agree that limitations on the duration of participation in PSE 
will serve to increase transition to unsubsidized employment and that the 
tighter eligibility requirements^ likely to decrease transition (Table 30). 
There is no consensus, however, about the effects of the wage provisions. 
Some sponsors believe that the wage limitations will increase participation 
by those most difficult, t0 place and thus reduce transition possibilities, 
.others expect the lower PSE wages to serve as an incentive for participants 
to seek more attractive unsubsidized jqbs. Roth, factors are likefy to be 
operating. ° • * V \ '* 

At least three other factors are believed to affect transition rates. (1) the 
use of CETA workers to provide essential services^ (2>"higher enrollment 
objectives, and (3) the use of projects under Title VI.' Under the original 
CETA legislation, the prospect of using PSE workers to support essential 
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local services was an incentive to sponsors for participating in the 
, • program. Although reliance on PSE workers to provide such essential 
services may induce substituted, especially in areas facing fiscal stnngen- 

cies, the relevancy of the positions and the skills obtained in these jobs may 
increase the possibilities for transition. 

Periodically, PSE programs have been sharply increased in respqnse to 
rising unemployment. It has been suggested that, the pressures on pni*e 
sponsors to reach higher enrollment levels have made some of them 
reluctant to terminate participants and jeopardize their enrollment and 
expenditure targets. While most oRhe sponsors in our study do not believe 
\jiatenrollment objectives adversely affect transition, more than one in 
fourHoes. 9 

Under Title VI, at least 50 percent of the funds must be used for projects 
planned to last for not more than 18 moriths. The duration of projects was 
^extended, from 12 to 18 months under the reauthorization act to conform 
Hrd the limits on participant tenure. Since projects are intended to be 
temporary undertakings and not part of the normal activities of employers, 
opportunities for participants to move info unsubsidized jobs with their 
§ PSE employers may be limited. 

^ PLACEMENT EXPERIENCE 

Job entry' nites have become the customary measure of the short-run 
effects of employment and training programs. They have the advantage of 
being relatively objective and easy to compute, but they^are marred by 
serious conceptu al pro blems and data limitations. 

All indivi^fe-wGo leave PSE programs-during the year are classified as 
"terminations" and put into one of four categories: . 

• Entered Employment. Persons placed in unsubsidized jobs by prime 
sponsors, persons who found such employment on their own, or persons 
who 'entered the armed forces* 1 k 

, •' Other Positive Termination. Persons who enrolled in school or a non- 
CETA employment or training program. 

• Transfer to Other ^Title, Persons wh6 were transferred to programs 
operated under other CETA titles. 

• Nonpositive Termination. Persons who did not obtain other employ- 
ment, were not t&nsferred to anotherpETA program, and did not enroll 
in school, the armed forces, or other Training. 

Persons classified as entering employment are subcategorized based on 
the extent of placement services they received. Direct placements represent 
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•persons who received only minimal Services, such as counseling, and wese 
placed without having entered PSE employment. Indirect placements are 
persons who obtained unsubsidized employment as a result of prime 
sponsor or subgrantee efforts. Self-placements (other indirect placements) 
represent persons who find employment on their own or through means 
othepthan those provided by the sponsor qr*jts agent. .Even though self- 
placements are not attributable to prime sponsor placement activities, it 
should be noted that they may be the culmination of good counseling and 
training and an appropriate PSE assignment. 

The job entry rate, as used in this report, represents the ratio of the' 
number of participants who entered employment to the total number of 
program terminations excluding persons transferred to other titles. Gross 
job entry rates may not fully reflect placement performance since 
distinctions are not made between differenced in the kinds of persons 
placed, the nature and duration of th^iTjobs, or the state of the labor 
market. * 1 



Data Limitations P 

In addition to the conceptual problems, there are difficulties with the job 
entry 4ata that stem from the manner in which changes in the employment 
sXaius of terminees are handled. Some sponsors put terminated employ^f!^* 

/o/P'hold" status until they find an unsubsidized job. A recent GAO report 
noted that "... such inaccuracies can significantly distort the reliability 
of the reports" (U.S. General Accounting Office, 1979, p. 4(J). It cited a 
report of the Dallas prime sponsor, indicating that terminations were 
understated by 140, and .joffentry* rates were, therefore, artificially high. 

e " Sponsors may change the reported employment status of terminees 
within 90 days of termination if the individual's situation changes. Some 
sponsors routinely follow up and record job entries that are made during 
this period, while others do not. National Continuous Longitudinal 
Manpower Survey (CLMS) data indicate that employment status changes 
during that pericx^ould be substantial (Westat, Inc., 1979, p. 5-2): 

About half of those who were unemployed at termination and abouX three-fifths of 
those who were not in the labor force had changed their/status by the three month 
post-termination time point. v . ^0 percent of the tenhinees who were employe^^*, 
at termination were either unemployed or out of the lab* force three months later. 

Thus, spgnsors with identical job entry experiences could report job 
entry rates that are over 50 percentage points apart if they have different 
follow-up policies. 
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TABLE 31 Job Entry Rates, Title IID and Title VI, by Type*of Prime Sponsor, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas 
Fiscal 1978-1979 * 



Type of Prime Sponso r 

National Job Entry Rates* 
Study Sponsor Job Entry Rates 0 

City 

County 

Consortium 

Balance of State 



Title IID 






Title VI 






Total Titles IID and VI 




Fiscal 


January- 


January- 




January- 


January- 




January- 


January- 


June 


June 


Fiscal 


June 


June 


Fiscal 


June 


June 


• 1978* 


1978* 


1979 


1978 


1978 


.1979 


1978 


1978 


1979 


45 


44 


"47 


33 


33 


36 


35 


35 


39 


43 


42 


45 


34 


34 


36 


35 


35 


39 


"4a 


43 ' 


27 - 


* 31 


34 


26 


32 


35 


27 


49 


48 


53 


35 


35 


44 


37 


36 


46 


36 


31 


48 


33 


35 




34, 


34 


39 


44 


42 


49 


35 . 


29 


^ 39 


37 


34 


40 



Source: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor (unpublished. data). 
fl Job entry rates forTitle II. 

b * 

Job entries as a percent of terminations, excluding those transferring to other CETA titles. 
c Basedpn reports from 26 areas; 6 cities, 9 counties, 7 consortia, and 4 balance of states. 
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A special report by the House Committee on Governitient Operations 
summarized the problem (U.S. Congress, 1979a, p. 16): 

One critical weakness in all the reports is tKat they are not augmented by routine 
random- checking of reported figures DOL has very little ability to go behind thefc 
statistic^ Specially directed investigations, for instance, have disclosed errors in the 
number o^clients, the number of placements, and otlier key data. * 

Job Entry Rates Vj : 

Job entry rates for the first six months of 1979 were slightly higher than 
for the same period in 1978. When rates are examined by prime sponsor 
categories, cities are the only group that did not show an increase (Table ' 
31). A previous NRC study showed lower job entry rates in 1976 and 1977 
(National Research Council, 1978, p. 232). However, changes in the 
reporting*requirements for intertitle transfers make year-to-year compari- 
sons difficult. Prior to 1978, persons transferring from one title to another 
were counted as terminations. The effect of this was to understate the job 
entry ratio. * ' . ■£ 

In fiscal 1978, indirect placements accounted for 52 percent of PSE 
placements, while self-placements were 47 percent of the total. In fisgal 
M979, indirect placements increased to 59 percent, and self-placements fell 
to;40 percent of all PSE placements. Less than 1 percent of persons who 
obtain employment arejiirect placements. 

The increase in the percentage of persons entering employment as a 
result of prime sponsor job development activities may be due to increased 
emphasis on transition prompted by the 18-month limit on participation. 
This effect may have been particularly important as large numbers of F*SE 
workers reached the limit of their extended enrollment periods in the last 
month 8f fiscal 1979. 

Success in placing participants who leave PSE programs may be 
influenced by a number of factors that are largely outside the control of the 
prime sponsor. Client characteristics^ahd local economic conditions are 
two primary examples of such factors. ' 0 

Client Characteristics - 

Department of Labor data" for the third, and fourth quarters of fiscal 1979 
indicate that persons who are white, age 22-44, and have more than a high 
school education are the most likely to obtain unsubsidized employment 
immediately after they leave the PSE program (Figure 6 and Table 32). 
CLMS data on terminees who have been out of the program at least three 
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SOURCE Baud on Data from Employment and Training Administration 

FIGURE 6 7ob Entry Rates by Characteristics of CETA Public Service 
Employment Terminee<Thirdfand Fourth Quarter, 1979 



months support these findings. The CLMS data also suggest that males are 
more likely to find jobs than females, and that persons who are 
economically disadvantaged have lowejc jjob entry rates than those who are 
not (Westat, Inc., 1979, Table 17). 

Based on our study sample, there appears to be a relationship between 
job entry and the participation of economically disadvantaged persons in 
PSE programs: the higher the relative percent of economically disadvan- - 
taged participants under a title, the lower the relative job entry rate, 
However, a relationship between other client characteristics and job entry 
could not be established. 2 * 

It- is too early to make a conclusive statement about the impact o£the 
tighter eligibility requirements of the reauthorization act on job entry 
rates. In the absence of countervailing initiatives to improve placements, 
however, it appears that job entry may he slightly constrained by the 
mandate to serve more economically disadvantaged persons. 

V 
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TABLE 32 Job Entry Rates, Title ID and Tifle VI, by Selected 
Characteristics of Terminees, April-September 1 979 



Participant Characteristics V % 


Jobtmtry Rate* 


TOTAL 


JO 


Sex: Male 


35 


Female 


37 * 


Age: 21 and under 


31 


22-44 


38 • 


45-55 


37 ' 


55 and over 


29 


Education: \ 


*> 


Less than High School 


28 


High School graduate or equivalent 


37 


Beyond High School 


42 . 


Economic Status: * 




AFDC recipient # 


31 


pconomically disadvantaged 


34 


Race/Ethnic Group: 




White (not Hispanic) 


40 


Black (not Hispanic) 


30 


Hispanic • » 




Other 


29 



Source* Data for persons terminating in qiiar^s ending June 30, 1979 and September 
30, 1979, based on Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor reports (unpublished)./ 



"Job eh tries as a percent of ierminations. 



Local Employment Conditions 

r Contrary to expectations, there was *io significant correlation between 
unemployment rates and job entry rates. A'reas in our sample with high 
unemployment rates did not have significantly lower job entry rates than 
areas with low unemployment rates. 3 

Moreover, year-to-year changes in job entry rates are not always 
associated with similar changes in unemployment fates (Table 33). 
Between 1978 and 1979, unemployment rates for -the sponsors in our 
sample declined by an average of 0.1 percentage point, while job entry 

, rates increased by 4 percentage points. This relationship is not consistent 
among the sponsors, however. In cities, both the average job entry rate and 
the average rate of unemployment declined; ir> counties, unemployment 
declined, while job entry^rates increased; in consortia, both the unemploy- 
ment rate and the average job entry rate increased; and in balance-of-state 
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TABLE 33 Changes in CETA Public Service Employment 'Job JEntry Rates 
and Changes in Unemployment Rates by Type of Prime Sponsor, Sample 
Prime Sponsor Areas, 1978-1979 

: a s y . 



Percentage Point Change Percentage Point 
in Job Entry Rate Change in Average 



Type of 
Prime Sponsor 



(January-June 1978 to 
January-June 1979) 
Total PSE 



Unemployment Rate 
(Calendar 1978 to 



Average Rate 
January-June 



ALL STUDY AREAS 


+ 4 




-0.1 




6.1 


City 


- 8 




-0.3 




6.6 


County — „ 


+ 10 




-0.8 




5.4 


Consortium 


+ 5 




+ 1.2 




5.7 


Balance of State 


+ 6 




0.0 




6.3 



Source* Based on Employment and Training Administration and Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics data. U.S. Department of Labor (unpublished) for 28 areas. 



areas, the unemployment rate was unchanged, while the job entry rate 
increased. 



LOCAL TRANSITION SYSTEMS 

Local management policies could be the most significant factors affecting 
transition. Researchers have found only minor relationships between client 
characteristics, unemployment rates, and transition outcomes, but have 
suggested that variations in management policies could be important. A 
recent Ohio $ate University study of CETA management decisions and 
goal achievement indicated that differences in management c^n sig- 
nificantly affect placement results. The study concluded (Ohio State 
University, 1978, p. xiii): - - 

The broadest finding is that management decisions at the local level have 
significant potential for improving program performance. By the same token, poor 
management has the potentials contributing to mediocre performance. 

Although an attempt was made to relate current transition outcomes to 
variations in the management policies of the prime sponsors in our survey, 
available data from Employment and Training Administration's (ETA) 
Management Information System on job entry rates were judged to be 
inadequate for this, purpose. Although the data rffiiy be sufficiently 
accurate to be used as performance indicators for a large sample, errors in 
the data became important when the data were used as performance 
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* indicators for the sponsors in our study. We have not, therefore,, included 
an empirical analysis of .the variations in job entry rates as they relate* to 
^ differences in management abong the sponsors in our study. 

Planning for Transition 

Under the reauthorization act and accompanying regulations, plans must 
contaih three elements that are prerequisites for a successful transition^ 
program: — " 

. • An analysis of the local labor market^that identifies the local 
industries and-eccupations wkh growth potential; 

• A strategy for training and placing participants in such jobs- and 

• Realistic placement goals based upo^ithe supply ofyobs and the needs 
and capabilities of the program participants. ^ i 

More often than not, however, placement strategies are not based upon 
an analysis of the labor market conditions, and transition goals are not set 
forth as part of the transition strategy . r ' ' . ** 

Labor Market Analysis 

Two-thirds of the sponsors in our sample reported that preparation of the 
labor market analysis was oiie of the most difficult tasks in the planning 
process. Only 25 percent included an analysis of prospective job openings 
in specific occupations in (heir plans for transition. Although such analyses 
are periodically available from the enfployment service, the geographic 
areas used in these analyses may not confoip to the geographic 
configuration of the prime sponsor jurisdiction. Furthermore, the analyses 
• of the employment service are generally not up-to-date, and details needed 
for transition planning are missing. 

A labor market analysis that identified growth industries and occupa- 
tions would be useful in planning for both PSE positions and training. The 
Department of Labor assumes thfct the information needed for such an 
analysis is readily available. The 1979, Department* of Labor's Forms 
Preparation Handbook suggests that employment service reports be used to 
'describe the industrial and occupational composition of the local labor 
market and instructs the sponsor to "indicatt^(l}'tlfe current demand for 
labor as well as the estimated demand, if known, for the next five years, 
and (2) the availability of pre-employment and post-employment training 
for local residents funded from sources other than CETA. . . . " But 
there is inadequate guidance on how to project labor market needs based * 
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on the potential growth of the product market, Jabor turnover rates, 
population trends, or the numerous other factors that may 'affect the 
demand and supply of workers in a particular industry or occupation. 

Transition Strategies 

The requirement to include a transition strategy in the annuaKplan was 
met by about 60 percent of the prime sponsors. The strategies are based on 
three approaches: (1) job development by CETA staff or delegated 
agencies;- (2))ob search by the PSE participaqt^and (3) skill training. 

When all of the sample sponsors were questioned about their transition 
strategy, about 40 percent said they rely primarily on job developers to 
open, opportunities for PSE participants in unsubsidized. employment. 
Another 40 percent emphasize job search activities by the participants, and 
the remainder stress skill training. 

A lack of emphasis on skill training was also noted in a recent study by 
the University of Texas. The report concluded (University of Texas at 
Austin; 1978, p. 23): * 

m skill training was the least emphasized means of snhanctng employabin^ tn public 
service employment. In the eight Texas sites, PSE participants generSUy deceived 
ltttle skill development training transferable to the private sector. There were no 
assurances asked for or required by CETA program staff that training and skill 
de\fc!opment received would be adequate to prepare participants for unsubsidized 
jobs 4 
* % • $ 

Sponstp who include an analysis of the local labor market with respect 
^prospective jobs in specific occupations in their plan ten^ to use this 
inforftiation to develop unsubsidized job opportunities for participants; 
those who do not tend to leave the problem of finding employment to the 
participant (Table 34). None of the sponsors who studied the job market 
emphasized participant job search as a transition strategy. * 

Sinqe Title IID is aimed primarily at the structurally unemployed, arfe 
would expect more emphasis qn skill training for Tjtlp IID participants ' 
than for Title VI enrollees. In our study, only two s$ons<£r£ emphasized 
skill training for Title IID enrollees but notibr Title VI participants. Thi/ 
is consistent with evidence indicating that the characteristics of the 
participants under the two titles^rejjccoming more alike (seeChap.ter 3). 

Prime sponsors and field associates ovlrwli&Bingly believe job develop^ 
ment ttfbe the most effective course of action. In areas tfiat'emph&ize job"' 
development, 80 percent okthe field associates and 60 percent of the 
sponsors reported that the^trategy is effective. In contrast*, none of the 
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TABLE 34 Public Service Employment Transition Strategies, by <U$e of 
Labor Market Analygis^f Job Openings* in Specific Occupations, Sample 
Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of sponsors) 





I 
Titfe 


IID 


r 


Title VI 


- 


Major » 






No 






No 


Transition 




Labor N^rket 


Labor Market 


Labor Market 


Labor Market 


Strategy 


Total 


Analysis 


Analysis 


Total 


Analysis 


Analysis 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


L 

100 


100 


100 


100 


Job 














Development 


40' 


71 


28 * 


*44 


86 


28 


Job Search by 










Participant 


40 


0 


56 


44 


0 


62 


Skill Training 


20 


29 


4 17 t 


12 


14 


11 



Source: Based on reports from 25 areas. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. ^ 

sponsors arid only 10 percent of the field representatives in areas that rely 
on participant job search believe that their approach is effective. 

Setting 'Goals 

Despite the legislative requirement to establish quantitative transition 
goals, only 40 percent of the sponsors in the sample had cited numerical* 
transition goals as part of their transition strategy. 

Very few sponsors set different goals for Titles IID and VI. Where the 
goals differed, however, Title IID targets were higher. This suggests that 
goals may be based more on past experience than on expected differences-" 
iti thtfpopulations. In 1978, priqr to the reauthorization act, Title II PSE* 
programs included* a greater share of. highly qualified participants, ^nd- 
placement rates were higher for Title II PSE participants. As these"; 
participants leave the program and arWplaced by persons subject to the 
new eligibility provisions, sponsors may r&ise their goals to reflect the new 
participant populations.' * \ 

Prime sponsors who considered their transition strategy effective were* 
more inclined to set goals ithan those Avho$ viewed the strategy as, 
ineffective. One-half of theiormer group set targets for themselves; only* 
one-quarter of the latter group did so. ^ 
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The goals^t for transition varied widely. Title IID goals ranged from 
11 percent of terminations to 85 percent, and averaged about 45 percent. 
In Title VI, the average goal was about 41 percent, but t^e range was from 
29 to 85 percent. Jn general, higher placement goals were set by prime 
sponsors who had done a labor market analysis and emphasized job 
development as a transition strategy. - ^ 

Organization and Management 

The emphasis placed on transition and the ways in which sponsors manage 
the p^cement activity va/y considerably. 

Location of the Placement Function 

, Approximately 40 percent of the sponsors in our sample handled the 
placement function primarily within their own organization. About 25 
percent delegate the function to the employment service, 11 percent rely 
on program agents, and another 25 percent assign it to program operators, 
employers, or outside contractors. The 40 percent who havS retained the 
placement function generally use a central placement unit that serves all 
CETA participants. When placements a^re made by program agents, 
prograip operators, or outside contractors, PSE workers are likely to be 
handled separaj^y from other CETA clients. 

• Because of fhe decentralized nature of the bajance-of-state operations, 
none of these sponsors in. our sample undertake the placement functions 
themselves (Table 35). They rely primarily upon the employment service. 
Cities and counties, on the other hand, are most likely to keep *the 
placement function in-house. Consortia made extensive use of program 
operators and PSE employers, but also relied heavily upon their jown 
organization. 

Emgloyability Development Plans (EDP)* 

Title IID has been designed as a program for persons with severe 
employment handicaps. To ensure that the special needs of these 
participants are accommodated, the act requires thaj prime sponsors 
prepare individual plans that identify the employability needs of each 
participant and indicate the services to be provided and the plan to secure 
unsubsidized employment .upon completion of the program (see Appendix 
Q. Ninety percent of the prime sponsors say they also plan to prepare 
EDPs for Title VI participants, * 
Sponsors differ widely in their view of EDPs and the manner in which 

{ • 
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TABLE 35 Location of Primary Responsibility for Public Service Employ- 
ment Placement Function, by Type of Prime Sponsor, Sample Prime Sponsor 
Areas (percentage distribution) 



Location of 
Placement Function 


Total 
(N = 28) 


Cities 
(N = 6) 


Counties 
(N = 9) 


Consortia 
(N = 9) 


Balance 
of States 
(N = 4) 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


CETA Administration 


39 


50 


56 


33 


. 0 


Program Agent 
Employment Service 


11 

25 


< 

17* 


0 

33 


22 


* 25 
50 


Program Operators, Em- 








ployers, Subcontractors 


25 


33 


11 


33 


25 



NOTfe' Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



they implement them. Most sporlsors prepare EDPs before the participant 
is enrolled and assigned to a program. In 37 percent of the sample areas," 
however, the EDPs are written after enrollment. In these instances, the 
plans simply record decisions that have already been made. 

In about half of the prime sponsor areas, the EDP process includes a 
counseling/interview ttrassess aptitude and interest. Quarterly follow-up 
interviews with participants have been planned to ensure that the goals of 
the ; EDP are^being met by the PSE job and supportive services and to 
^ -*TU*ke any necessary changes in the participants' EDP. Contact with 
employers? to check' on employee progress is generally included as part of 
tne process. Thus far, not many of these follow-up interviews have been 
conducted. 4*^me instances, sponsors plan to limit the follow-ups to a 
telephone check^ce a year. In spite of the requirement of the law, 
sponsors in 15 percenXof the areas do not plan to do any follow-ups at all. 
About hajf of the sponsors in our sample consider the EDP program 
$ worthwhile. Forty percfent regard them as a paper exercise, and 10 percent 
afe not yet certain of t Adwafue, The usefulness of an EDP depends upon 
the attitudes, motivation, and abilities of the sponsor, the employer, and 
the participant. One respondent noted: 

v. • 
It's not the EDP document— it's the'actof interviewing and asking questions of the 
enrollee, and then following up. This tells the participant that the PSE job is not an 
end in itself but is intended to lead to something e ]«fc for which the participant has 
indicated a preference. 



Three-quarters of the sponsors who regard EDPs as worthwhile 
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them prior to enrollment, and most have already begun tracking the 
participants. In contrast, a majority of the sponsors who thjnk EDPs are 
not worth the effort write them after enrollment, and only one has 
conducted any follow-up. v * 

The reaction of a prime sponsor to EDPs as a transition device is closely 
associated with the sponsor's use of other transition tools. Prime sponsors 
who tend to do more thorough planning for transition -and emphasize job 
development also tend to view employ ability development plans as a useful 
tool to promote transition. 

The importance of adequate numbers afcompetent staff members and , 
the need for staff training were stressed by many of our research associates. 
One associate commented: - " 

EDPs are an indispensable part of manpower training and development but they 
place a heavy burden on the skills and judgment of the CETA staff. Until they are 
trained in some way it is. a pro forma procedure that induces cynicism, in 
those wto are asked to do H but are not sure that they are doing anything that is 
meaningful. 

•s • 

\ 

An average caseload of 60 clients per counselor would require about 
5,000 employability development specialists to serve the PSE population, 
or an average of about 10 counselor per sponsor. While some currently 
employed counselors are certainly capable of- providing the necessary 
services, there is a need for more trained staff ifflhis area. 

Other Policies to Promote Transition 

Although not specifically required by the reauthorization act, some 
sponsors have adopted two additional policies^ to improve transition 
opportunities. One of these policies requires PSE Workers to register with 
and actively seek employment through the Employment Service for the 
duration of their stay in PSE. The other establishes placement goals for 
individual employers and makes their continued participation in PSE 
contingent upon an acceptable placement record. • 

Requiring participants to actively pursue unsubsidizedjobs through the 
Employment Service not only serves to remind the workers that PSE is not 
permanent employment, but also increases their job market exposure at 
little, if any^ additional cost to the prime sponsor. Two-thirds of the 
sponsors require PSE participants to register with the ES and remain 
active job seekers. 

Sponsors are required to consider "demonstrated effectiveness" when 
selecting PSE employers. Our survey found, however, that less than 30 
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percent had established placement goals for RSE employers and only 18 
percent had ever eliminated a PSE employer from the program because of 
poor placement 'performance. The fact that only one sponsor relied, as a 
primary transition strategy, on the transfer of PSE participants' into 
regular jobs with their PSE employers suggests that very little pressure is 
t&ng put on PS%employers to find permanent positions in their own 
organizations for PSE workers. 



Merit Systems and Unions 

The transition of PSE participants into regular'public sector jobs was not 
significantly affected by merit hiring systems or emojoyee organizations, 

About 75jjprcent of the sponsors in our sample reported that the largest 
PSE employer in their jurisdiction operated under a merit hiring system. 
These areas had an average job entry rate of 36 percent, almost 10 
percentage points lower than those without such systems. , 

Two-thirds of the prime sptonsorg reported that some PSE employees in 
their jurisdiction are coverecf by a collective bargaining agreement. In 
these areas, an average of about 25 percent of the PSE workers are subject 
to a union agreement. Less than 20 percent of the agreements, however, 
specifically address the issue of .moving PSE workers into regular 
unsubsidizedjobs. 

None of the- agreements that do cover transition permit employers to 
limit vacant positions above entry level to PSE workers. There are no 
limits, however, on the types of jobs for which former PSE workers can be 
hired. 

Six prime sponsors reported union-related problems invo'lvigg transition 
issues. For the most part, however, they were persopafgrievances or other * 
minor problems. Sixty percent of the field researctfassociates reported that 
unions were neutral in their attitude toward PSE transition. None Relieved 
that the unions resist the transfer of PSE porkers to unsubsidizedjobs, and . 
30 percent reported that the unions encouraged such transition. . 

SUMMARY # . v&kLr 

The reauthorization act attempted to revitalize the transition objectives of 
the PSE program. A slight increase in placement rates has occurred since 
the act took effect. The 18-month limit on the duration of PSE 
employment has generated pressure on participants to seek unsubsidized 
job opportunities and on employees to provide permanent positions for 
enrollees who$e terms have comq to end. It is, however, too early to assess 
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the impact on transition of other reauthorization provisions such as the 
stricter eligibility requirements. 

Some prime sponsors have developed intensive job placement systems to 
assist PSE participants in finding unsubsidized employment, and consider 
employability development plans and job development services integral 
parts of their programs. However, widespread weaknesses in the transition 
processes have been noted. 

• Transition planning is inadequate in most jurisdictions. Sponsors 
generally do, not have" the labor market information necessar^to direct 
PSE participants to job opportunities in industries and occupations with 
growth potential. 

• Many sponsors do -not have enough adequately trained staff to 
prepare meaningful employability development plans, nor do they have 
access to technical assistance anjj- training resources in this area. Hence, in 
mAny jurisdictions, EDPs have become merely a formality. 

• Placement data are inadequate to assess the effectiveness of programs 
and are not ported in a consistent manner by prime sponsors. 

NOTES " 

P "-Prior to 1979 v a, person who entered the armed forces was recorded under 
"other positive termination." 

2. Similar results were reported in Ohio State Uniersity (1978, p. 92). 
3 See also National Research Council (1978, p. 229); Ohio State University 
(1978, p. 82); and University of Texas at Austin (1978, p. 54). 
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The integrity of CETA public service employment programs was seriously 
questioned during the debate on the reauthorization bill in 1978. The 
criticism came from several directions. The media highlighted "horror" 
stories of fraud and abuse. Congressional mail described abuses in local 
programs. The Government Accounting Office reported that CEtA 
suffered from inadequate staff and ineffective monitoring procedures. Even 
an audit bV the Department of Labor (DOL) indicatecrthat 1 in every 10 
enrollees ih Title VMid not meet the eligibility criteria. 

Severaj/ factors attributed to this state of affairs, but the most 
importa/it were the emphasis on a rapid increase in enrollment in response 
to the economic stimulus program of 1977, the inadequacy of monitoring 
by both prime sponsors and thq Department of Labor, and the failure on 
the part of Congress to explicitly address the assignment of liability or the 
imposition of sanctions is the event of improper enrollment of- PSE 
participants. 

T^fl&t of the pressure on prime sponsors to increase PSE enrollment 
f^xtTmsm in May 1977 to 755,000 by March 1978 was noted by 
Angressman Ronald A. Sarasin in August 1978 {Congressional Record, 
1978a,p.H8164): A 

t 

v. 

No system of management could have survived this rapid increase without some " 
fraud, some abuscf and some terrible cases of mismanagement Indeed, it is 
something of a niinor nliracle that there were not more problems 'than we have 
already witnessed. » 

» 
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The attempts to characterize the entire CETA program on the basis of 
selected incidents were resented by program managers. However, it \vas 
apparent that program monitoring was weak, accountability was lacking, 
and the eligibility of participants was not adequately verified. 

This chapter ^identifies* the actions taken by Congress and DOL to 
eliminate program : abuse, describes their implementation, and assesses 
their)effects. 

CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS 

To ensure better management and continued acceptance of the Public 
Service Employment (PSE) program by the public, Congress used the 
occasion of the CETA reauthorization to prevent further abuses: 

. • It required all prime sponsors to establish an independent unit "to 
monitor compliance with the requirements of CETA"; 

• It required prime sponsors to install a'"proven method" for verifying 
participant eligibility, 

• It defined the liability of the prime sponsor for the enrollment of 
ineligible participants; 

• It clarified the investigative responsibilities of various levels of 
administration; and 

• It called for the establishment of an Office of Mahagement Assistance 
in the Department of Labor to aid prime sponsors in both solving program 
problems and complying with the requirements of the new legislation. 



INDEPENDENT MONITORING UNITS / 

The requirement that prime sponsors establish an independent monitoring 
unit (IMU) was expected to strengthen the stewardship of the CETA 
program, Although the requirement was triggered by instances of fraud 
and abuse, the mandate was a broad one and included program review as 
well The IMU was to "monitor compliance with the requirements of this 
Act, the regulations issued thereunder^ and the comprehensive employ- 
ment and training plan" (Title I, Sect. 121(q)). The implementing 
regulations issued by the Department of Labor emphasized the compre- 
hensiveness of the review responsibilities assigned to the IMU. They called 
for periodic monitoring and review of all program activities through on- 
site visits and examination of program data. 

As of September I, 1979, five months after the IMUs should have been 
in operation. 25 percent of the sponsors in our survey had not yet 
established such units. The IMUs that had been established at the time of 
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our interviews (June-July 1979) had had little time to function under the 
new requirements. As a result, much of the information on IMUs reflects 

- plans and expectations, rather than operating experience. 

Under the DOL regulations, prime sponsors were authored to require 
program agents and other subrecipients to establish independent monitor- 
ing units whenever "administratively feasible," However, none of the 
consortium o^balance-of-state prime sponsors in the study had required 
any program agents to set up IMUs, and only one sponsor had required a 
subreci'pient to establish an IMU. Most sponsors reported that their 
program agents and « subrecipients do some monitoring, but in most 
instances the monitoring has not changed Since the reauthorization. 

Independence and authority 

The effectiveness of the IMUs depends in part on the'degree of their 
independence and the range of their activities. These issues, however, have 

- been a contininms source of confusion. 

The implications of the term "independent" have drawn considerable 
attention. The April 3, 1979, regulations stipulated that the IMU be a 
"part of internal program management" and that it be independ/nt of and 
not accountable to any unit being monitored, and suggested that it report 
to the CETA director or the chief elected official irt the district. 
Nonetheless, some regional offices, concerned with the degree of indepen- 
dence possible under this system, gave only tentative approvalMo 
Tnonitoring units that .reported to the CETA director, pending further 
interpretation of the directive. An October 10, 1979, ETATTeld memoran- 
dum repeated the suggestion that the IMU report to the CETA director or 
, chief elected official. Although this would appear to settle the question of 
the organizational location of the IMU, some confusion still exists. The 
field memo has been interpreted by some to mean that the units should be 
separate entities-Toutside-.the primtfspdrisor." 

An attempt by the Department of Labor to define the permissible 
activities of the IMU also resulted in confusion. A preliminary field memo 
prepared in June 1979 would have precluded the use of IMtJs to perform „ 
the participant-eligibility reviews that are required by the "law and that * 
must be conducted within JO days of enrollment. The memo further stated 
that IMUs could not be "in change of, or a part of the Equal-Employment 
Opportunity (EEO) unit." This draft • was widely circulated through 
informal channels, and'many sponsors, assuming that its provisions would 
be imposed, organized their units to conform to it. The final version, 
released four months later, reversed these policies, and currently, IMUs 
are used for these purposes. 
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In our survey, approximately 90 percent pf the LMU heads were 
appointed by trie CETA administrators and reported to them. The CETA 
director generally defined the scope of the IMLTs activities and the 
disposition of its findings. *In most cases, the director granted the IMU a 
large degree of freedom One field representative noted that the support of 
the CETA director had assured independent action by the IMU. "The key 
thing,*' he said, "is that the administratoris interested in giving the IMU a 
large measure of independence."^ v , » 

In some instances, however, the CETA director has seriously limited the 
authority of the IMU Two sponsors, for example, did not permit the IMU 
to choose the subject matter to be reviewed. The attitude of one sponsor 
was described in these terms: 
&> 

sponsor seems to consider the establishment of the unit merely a formality, he 
doesrnot see^f to be concerned with the issue of its powers. It is also worth noting 
that the head of the unit has still not been appointed, so that control is remaining 
with the administrator as long as possible 

All of the IMUs had the authority to review any pertinent records and 
to interview appropriate individuals. At the time of our study, about two- 
thirds of the units had exercised this authority. Similarly, all of the units 
were permitted to visit work sites without advance notice, although less 
'than half had done so. However, four out of five IMUs were not permitted 
to issue reports to outside persons without specific approval of the CETA 
administrator or chief elected official. In five areas, the IMUs may issue 
reports without obtaining approval, but none had done so. i 

On balance, the creation of IMUs has served to highlight the monitoring 
issue and has giv^n the activity greater status and visibility. 

Staffing \ * 

Sponsors reported thA the number of personnel engaged in monitoring 
and evaluation was slightly larger than the number of personnel assigned 
to IMUs; these figures sujggest that some program review activities were 
performed by persons outside of the IMUs (see Chapter 2). The newly 
designated IMUs accounted for an average of five full-time monitoring ancl 
t evaluation positions in 1979. \ 
< Although the respurces devbted to the activity have increased only 
modestly, monitoring is now limy to be more centralized and systema- ^ 
tized than previously. Prior to r979, a number of areas had either no 
separately identified monitoring staff, or a small separate staff that worked 
in conjunction with some part-time monitoring and program review 
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employees who were assigne4 to program implementation and operation 
units. 

According to the field study, most IMUs consisted of an administrator, 
^one or two investigators, program specialists, and a clerk. Seventeen of the 
twenty-four prime sponsors that repotted staffing patterns had no internal 
auditors. Financial auditing is often the responsibility of personnel outside 
the CETA staff. Units °that employed -auditors had an average of three. 

Field associates for the study reported wide variations in the quality of 
the personnel assigned to IMUs. Most said that the IMUs were staffed 
with competent individuals. A few indicated that the staffs lacked 
accounting and investigative skills, and one wrote that the IMU was a 
dumping ground for staff deadwood. 

IMU responsibilities require specialists in a large number of prtfgram 
areas. Recruiting such personnel is difficult. t)ne field associate presented 
the problem in these terms: 

Much depends on theJMU. [The staff members must be] financial wizards, with 
the ability to study internal systems and suggest ^corrective steps and study 
program operations in the field and make suggestions— a tall order. . . . So'much 
depends on a knowledgeable* and competent staff. But they are sadly in short 4 
supply. 



Monitoring Activities 

The emphasis on monitoring in the 1978 legislation. was expected to result 
in more intensive and comprehensive efforts in about 90 percent of the 
study areas. About 60 percent of the prime sponsors indicated that their 
monitoring activities were fairly evenlyi divided between improving 
program quality and preventing fraud and abuse. Almost a third 
concentrated primarily on program quality, and about 10 percent focused 
mainly on fraifd and abuse. 

In over 80 percent of the areas there will be increased monitoring to 
check jhat CETA actually fulfills its mission to assist enrollees in obtaining 
unsujfcidized jobs. .Over three-fourths- of the study areas also expect to 
increase the monitoring of participant eligibility and enrollee wages — 
subjects given special attention in the 1978 legislation. 

Maintenance of effort, which refers to the CETA requirement that 
public* service employment pot result' in a reduction** the number of 
regular positions that would be filled nQprially, W as a major concern of 
Congress in the % 1976 CETA amendments. It was monitored ih almost all 
areas before the 1978 reauthorization and has received relatively little 
additional attention since that time (Table 36)' 
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TABLE#6 Activities Monitored Before and After the CETA Reauthoriza- 
tion, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of areas) 

Increased 





Monitored 


Monitored 


Monitoring Activity 




Prior to the 


After the 


Aftef the 




Reauthorization 


Reauthorization 


Reauthorization* 1 


PROGRAM QUALITY 


« 






Assistance in transfer of 




• 




enrollees to unsubsi- 








dizedjobs « 


83 


100 


83 


* Enrollee training 


74 


83 


70 


Enrolling the most 








disadvantaged > 


61 


74 


57 


Supervision of enrollees 


87 


* 91 


•43 


LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 








Eligibility of participants 


74 


96 


78 


Wages and wage 




* 




supplementation 


70* 


83 


78 


Fraud 


74 


83 


74 i 


Handling of CETA funds 


87 


96 


61 


Pay records 


87 - 


100 


52 


Maintenance of effort 


96 


96 


43 


Attendance of enrollees 


96 


100 


35 



Source: Based on reports from 28 areas. 



Represents the percent of prime sponsors who reported either new monitoring activity 
or increased monitoring activity after reauthorization. 



Sponsors reported that verification of the eligibility of applicants for 
CETA programs is a major activity of the monitoring units. In one area, 
the field associate observed, 

Client eligibility verification a/rd the collection of information to document client 
eligibility seems to be getting the most ^attention. One .result will probably be a 
smaller proportion of ineligible clients. However, the trade-off .may be that 
program quality and overall program management will receiv^too little attention. 

Eligibility verificat>n, which will be discussed in greater detail later in 
this chapter, is difficult because it depends to a great extent oa the 
information provided by the applicants. Prime sponsors are faced with the 
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almost impossible task of judging whethe^applicants misstate information 
about family income or previous employmeift^ 

Monitoring maintenance of effort also poses^prpblems for sponsors 
because determinations must be made about the activities that agencies 
would have supported with their regular budgets in the absence of CETA. 
In the words of one sponsor, "it is easy to conceal violations behind 
bureaucratic rhetoric and political maneuvers." Moreover, there is no 
uniform definition^ substitution, nor are there guidelines to identify the 
various forms it may take. 

Sponsors generally expressed a need for more guidance from the 
national office as to what constitutes fraudulent activity. One sponsor 
pointed out that, "There is a fine line between merely being out of 
compliance and actual intentional fraudulent activity, especially with new 
agencies which are unfamiliar with CETA." Another sponsor reported, 

[We have difficulty] knowing where to draw the line^-whether to turn over a case 
to the Inspector General or \o local authorities. There seems to be no solid basis for 
making such distinctions. 

It Had been presumed that the increased use of nonprofit organizations r 
would increase the monitoring burden on prime sponsors. The evidence, 
however, is equivocal. The survey data indicate that sponsors are evenly 
divided on the question of whether it is more difficult to monitor nonprofit 
organizations or government agencies. Some sponsors maintain that 
nonprofit organizations are more difficult to monitor because their record- 
keeping ability is inferior; others, however,^ feel that nonprofit organiza- 
tions are more cooperative and easier to monitor because their projects are 
smaller. \ 

Monitoring Results 

As previously note<i, IMUs had done only a small amour\t^monitoring 
at the time of our interviews.. Thus, most of the responses concerning the 
effects of the new monitoring efforts were based more on expectations than 
on experience. About a third of the sponsors in the study sample tfiought 
that more time was needed before they could predict the results of their 
monitoring. Of sponsors willing to make predictions, the number who 
believed that, monitoring would reduce fraud and abuse exceeded the 
number that did not. For the other monitoring categories, the number of ► 
sponsors expecting improvement was smallef than the number of sponsors 
jvho expected no change (liable 37). V 
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TABLE 37 Local Officials* Perceptions of Anticipated Effects of New 
Monitoring Efforts, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas (percent of areas) 





Expect 




Don t 


Monitoring Categories 


Improvement 


No'Change 


Know 


Deter fraud and abuse 


41 


30 


30 


Employer performance 


30 


41 


30 


Service to disadvantaged 


22 


48 


30 


Performance of participants 


15 


48 


37 


Transition 


11 - 


59 


* 30 


Usefulness of services 


^ 11 


56 


33 



Source: Based on reports from 27 areas. 



NOTE: Details may noUadd to 100 percent due to rounding. 



Half of the sponsors reported that formal allegations of fraud or abuse 
had been made in their jurisdictions in the last two years. These sponsors, 
however, did not differ in their expectations for improvement from 
sponsors who had not been confronted with allegations. Nor was there any 
difference between the two groups-of sponsors with respect to the type of 
monitoring that they perform* i.e., on-site monitoring ortlesk audits. 

Several CETA administrators, who bear the responsibility' for adminis^ 
grating IMUs and who must face the consequences of adverse findings, 
questioned the value of the increased emphasis on^monitoring. They are 
concerned that the negative impact of the IMUs will outweigh any benefits 
that may accrue. The observations of some field associates reflect this 
feeling. ft 

[The prime sponsor] feels that monitoring had been conducted adequately in the 
past and the IMU just adds an additional layer in his administration. He also feels 
that the existence of the IMU will generate more meaningless complaints from 
subgrantees and clients than in the past. ... * 

The more intensive monitoring has probably been harmful in a minor way, 
because resources are diverted from more beneficial activities— additional enroll- 
ment and use of staff for counseling and development of training. . . . 

CETA at the local level is already bvercontrolled and runs the great risk of 
strangulation if this doesn't ease up. Staff turnover is reaching alarming 
proportions, andOie "chilling effect" of more" and more controls can only be a 
further stifling of lo<*Unitiative.*^ 
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ELIGIBILITY VERIFICATION AND LIABILITY FOR 
INELIGIBLE PARTICIPANTS 

The financial and crinrfinal liability penalties for enrolling ineligible persons 
in CETA programs have had a profound effect on the procedures used to 
.yerify the eligibility of participants. Although the verification requirements 
in the law and regulations are spedific and .extensive, many prime sponsors 
have gone even further to reduce their vulnerability, . & . 

The ^regulations prescribe four steps for determining and verifying 
eligibility (Sect. 676.75-3). The process begins with the 3 completion of an 
•application form designed to provide the information* necessary to 
determine eligibility. The applicant i^equi^^<r^certjfy that tfre 
information provided is tru<uThe specific ^men^of the application form 
are listed- in tl}e regulations, an<fa samples included in the \91B forms 
Preparation Handbook for FY 1980, issued by the U.S. Department of 
Labor (1979a). The second step is the determination of eligibility based on 
the information on the application. This determination may be made by 
the sponsor, a subgrantee, or a delegated agency. The applicant* may be 
enrolled immediately upon this finding. Within 30 days after enrollment? 
the reauthorization act requires a desk review of the application. Finally, 
on a quarterly basis, sponsors must take a random sample of new enrollees^ ° 
and verify the accuracy of the information provided on the application 
forms. Among the items th^t miist be verified are residence, family income, 
family size, public assistance status, . labor force status, prior CETA 
participation, and school enrollment. Verification may consist of documen- 
tary evidence (driver's license, tax forms,- insurance papers) or, when 
documents are not availabl^ corlHrmation by a tfiird*party. *' 

The regulations do not Squire Commentation of the items the 
application form at the, time i/is«s$6.rtftted/and Initial eligibilit^can be" \ 
determined solely.. o^tife *basis of jffc^ infprmation, provided ^ the 
application. .In practice, however, applicants, are jpenetelly required to. . . 
document income, uhemplo^rnei^ i^|ii<^ (UI) status, ^cial security' 
number, welfare statu^ and residence beftft a def^nnf nation k eligibility, 
is made. Over 80 percent of the spcfts6t|.rpBgrt that they vgrify this antf, * 
other information prior to the 30«day^le*k audit.. * ? /** " \ , . 

Documentation of application form^tem* is not i:§quire^lbr^hq?4day ?<e? 
revieW either, unless an inconsistency is discovered tluridg thi e Jwi^s:V^ "\V V , 
Aganv however, the majority q{ prime sponsors piSte telephone chS^ J . 
with previous employers and assemble other collateralWidence oP,n6^1y 2 " *- ; 
all items used for eligibility determination. Thus, many spoftsors complete- f 
ly yerify the eligibility of all enrollees. Although the desk audit need nofie 
performed prioY to enrollment, almost half of the prime sponsors will n& * 
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% * enroll participants until the audit has been completed. .To protect 
themselves, sponsors are "making sure, doubly sure/' 

** When the required quarterly sample of new enrollees is.verified, very 
' few sponsors need do anything more than review the documentation 
already in the participants* files. One prime sponsor viewed the sample 
verification as "overkill" and decided not to do it at all. The field associate 
for the area noted, 

During fhe desk audit they identify errors and correct them by gathering more 
information and resolving differences. If major errors are found . . . procedures 
call for verification This may 'mean some or all of the information on the 
application They estimate that, using this approach, they are in fact verifying 18 
percent of all applicants and are not drawing a quarterly sample. * 



* Liability for Ineligible Participants * * 

Prior to the reauthorization act, CETA did not specify that sponsors were 
liable for the costs of employing ineligibl^participants. Tq facilitate the 
rapid buildup of Title VI and to enhance the role of employment service 
offices, prime sponsors were encouraged to enter into agreements that 
\ assigned responsibility for eligibility^ certification to 'state employment 

security agencies. Aboui60 percent of the sponsors in our sample had such 
agreement* in fiscal 1978. Where such arrangements were made, neither 
the employment service nor the prime sponsor was liable for the costs 
resulting from ineligible enrollments. Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration (ETA) Field Memorandum 421-78 of August 1978 spelled out t the 
. ■ * departmental policy: 

If income and residence are also verified under agreements with the SES A/welfare 
agency^current regulations are interpreted that neither the prime sponsor nor the 
SESA/ welfare agency will be held liable for payments to ineligible participants. 

*To remedy this? ""no fault>ineligibility policy, Congress made prime 
sponsors liable for the costs of ineligible enrollments, but permitted 
t determination of eligibility to be delegated with the approval of the 
secretary and with reasonable safeguards and provisions for "reimburse- 
ment of costs because of erroneous decisions made with insufficient care*' 
by the delegafjd agency. The regulations added, "where funds 'cannot be 
recovered, the prime sponsor is responsible for such liabilities." This 
language, however, left two questions unanswered: (1) What constitutes 
sufficient care? (2) Under what circumstances will the delegated agency 
have the funds to repay money misspent on ineligibles? 
An Employment and Training Administration policy clarification of 
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A February 1979 attempted to resolve the uncertainty by ruling that, "The 
' grant officer may allow costs if the system was goo.d, effectively 
^implemented, and the total costs will not be too, great" But this 
formulation, too, raised as many questions as it answered. The operative 
elements of the criteria— "good," "effectively implemented," and "too 
great"— were left undefined. At this point in time, it is impossible to know ' 
how the policies will be interpreted and applied. 

In addition to establishing financial liability, the reauthoriza;ion act 
makes it a criminal offensfe to knowingly hire ineligible persons for CETA 
/ positions. Because this provision poses- a direct- personaf threat to 
individuals responsible foV hiring, it may r^ye a greater effect on the 
program than the finanja^l liability provisions. 
The determination artd ywrification systems now employed go far 
^ beyond procedures require<n>y the reauthorization act or the Department / 
of Labor. These systems reflect the concern of sponsors about the liability 
provisions of the act. 'Our survey revealed a surprising* amount of 
qpnfusion about these provisions. 

Although most respondents believe that the ultimate responsibility lies . 
with the prime sponsor, some believe that the employment service or 
program agents will be liable, and a few do not know who is liable (Table 
38). Several sponsors recognized that regional and local officials were not 
operating under the same liability assumptions and thought the^roblem 
occurred because the Department of Labor had not provided adequate 
^guidelines. 

' Initially, these uncertainties led prime sponsors to develop verification 
systems that exceeded the requirements. A continuation of this vagueness 
may have the reverse effect. At this point, no one is sure under what 
circumstances liability will be imposed or who will be held liable. To 
many, it appears that the department does not plan to enforce the liability 
provisions at all. Already, some sponsors have cut back on their original 
verification efforts. According to one field associate, 

. The employment service and prime sponsor have had problems interpreting the 
regulations and getting systems in place. First, the prime sponsor required that 
everything be done on *very applicant. Now, after things have relaxed, the 
employment service desk review is used as a signal to verify. 

Another field associate observed that, "The* new financial liability 
provision does not seem to concern the prime too much; perhaps because 
v he assumes that this provision is unlikely to actually be enforced." 

Many respondents feel that the longer the department waits- to begin * 
monitoring and enforcing these provisions, the more likely it is that this 
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TABLE 3iT Perceptions of Liability (percent of respondents) 



Agency Which is Liable ' 



Respondent 



■** Other 

Prime Employment (Program Agents, Don't 

Sponsor Service Contractor) Know 



Prime spQnsor* 75 II* 

Employment service^ 61 9 
Regional office 0 88 4 



11 
17 
4 



4 

13 

o4 



fl Based on 28 respondents. 
^Based on 23 respondents. 
c Bascd on 2S*fespondents. 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding 



attitude will spread. One respondent concluded that, "A few cases will 
have to be processed before one will really know who produces the cash." 
If none are processed, sponsors may conclude that the delays, burdensome 
processes, arid costs involved with verification are not worth the trouble. 

Delegation of the Verification Function 

Prime sponsors were reluctant to delegate responsibility for eligibility 
verification because of the liability they might face. As Table 39 indicates, 
they were less likely to delegate responsibility for the desk review than for 
the initial determination of eligibility; they were least likely to delegate 
responsibilifjribr* the quarterly sample verifications. The closer the 
eligibility check was to a final review, the more likely the prime sponsor 
was to perform the check in-house. Almost invariably, sponsors attributed 
this practice to their reluctance to accept liability for someone else's . 
mistakes. As one associate put it, "They trust themselves." 

Procedural Changes 

Although many sponsors report that they have always followed proce- 
dures similar to those required by the reauthorization act, the eligibility 
verification processes generally have become more rigorous. Over 70 
percent of the sponsors reported that they had previously performed desk 
checks, and 85 percent reported that the organization that performed the 
reviews had ' not changed. Some verification similar to the required 
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TABLE 39 Assignment of Eligibility Determination and Verification 
Functions, Sample Prime Sponsor Areas (perccnr/of sponsors) 



Organization 


. Initial 
Determination 


Desk Audit 


Sample 
Verification 


CETA administration 
Employment service 
Other agency (Program 
agent or subcontractor) , 


27 ' , 
69 

4 


65 
19 

15 


92 

4 ^ • 
< 4 



NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 



t quarterly sample had been done in about 40 percent of the sponsor areas," 
although- not as frequently or as systematically as is now required. Even 
among the sponsors who reported that they always had an intensive 
verification system, however, there is agreement that current'procedures 
are more rigorous. A* one sponsor noted, "The process of verifying 
eligiblity is essentially the same, although consistency is. checked more 
frequently and documentation is asked for more often." 

There are some areas, though, that required no documentation of 
eligibility before' the reauthorization act. Documentation requirements 
have .increased in, these and other areas since the act was passed. As 
examples of the more thorough procedures ihat have been required, one 
sponsor cited contacts with previous employers and written documenta- 
tion by the welfare and UI offices of transfer payments. Another sponsor ' 
noted that th,ey had never before requested wage stubs or tax records to 
prove income. * * . 

Verification Problems 

Nearly every item that requires documentation can present a problem. The 
most difficult items to verify, according to sponsors in the study, are family 
status, date ofW employment^ and nepotism. It is usually difficult to 
prove that an applicant deliberately lied. One field research associate 
explained, i% m *• 

People, don't always havetfce necessary documentation— they don't pay taxes, or 
drive, etc. Problems/Of nepotism are almost impossible to prevent, except through 
some quirk, especjidly if the deception is deliberate. - - « 

Information*can be obtained by visiting homes and phoning neighbors, 
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but sponsors are reluctant to engage in this Jdnd of prying. There" is 
.growing concern for ttie.privacy of clients, and a feeling that surveillance 
might become, excessive. Said one respondeat, ^with resignatiori, "Some 
things jus) can't be verified, short of sending a policeman into the home 
unannounced." . r 

Some of these problems have been anticipated b> the Department of 
, Labor T?tye Forms Preparation Handbook allows sponsors to use "collater- 
al contacts*'— verbal confirmation of items by a third* party — where 
written documentation is not available. 



/ 

Impact on Program Operations 

The new verification requirements and the sanctions contained in the. 
reauthorization act have significantly affected program operations. 

More than half of the sponsors reported that more time was needed to 
enroIFparticipants after the act than before. Delays of three days to three 
weeks were cited, and clients sometimes must make two visits in order to 
1 provide the missing documentation. In one arfea, the application must be 
approved^ by four separate individuals before enrollment, A typical field 



• associate report stated, 



^ypi< 



The prime sponsor, thinking it could save "time during the quarterly sample, has 
elected to do elaborate verification before enrollment. f This has created a 
.bottleneck. Lag times up to several weeks occur. 

Prime sponsors generally take a dim view of these delays because they 
do not believe that the new procedures significantly reducelhe number of 
ineligibles Nbr do they believe that many ineligible^ slipped through their 
previous verification systems. They have instituted complex and time-^ 
consuming requirements only because they fear the personal and financial 
liability attached to the admission of ineligible participants. "More 
paperwork is undertaken," noted one field associate, "not to improve the 8 
program, but to protect the consortium." 

Documentation requirements also intimidate some potential partici; " 
pants In the\iew of some sponsors, requests for such detailed information 
reflect an assumption, that the applicant is dishonest. Applicants, many of 
whom are eligible, sometimes refuse to provide the required documents or 
simpty do not have them, and therefore drop out of the system. Concern 
was expressed by several prime sponsors that the people whtodrop out may 
be those most in need. 
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Some sponsors believe that the new wage and job tenuis limits are 
themselves screening devices that make detailed documentation less 
necessary. In their view, applicants are not likely to misrepresent their 
situatiom_to obtain low-paying, short-duration jobs. One respondent 
characterized the process as "asking applicants to provide life histories for 
$2$0 an hour." The underlying feeling seems to be that if the applicant is 
willing to work under those conditions, he probably needs the job. , * 

Three sponsors thought'that enrollment levels were currently con- 
strained by the new verification process, and several more speculated that 
future PSE buildup could be hindered. These constraints could have 
serious implications "if an expansion of the PSE program was needed to 
meet countercyclical objectives or to accommodate the jobs portion of the 
proposed welfare reform legislation. 

Two sponsors. rep6rted that program agents in their jurisdictions had 
* withdrawn froiff the program sj^cificajly because of the new eligibility 
verification provisions. In one of these areas, the program agent felt that 
the liability to which it was subject was not worth the benefits that might 
be deriyed^from the program. In the other case, the program agents felt 
that the paperwork involved in the verification system had added so much 
administrative overhead that they coulci^no longer function effectively. 

Although everyone agrees that accountability is desirable and that fraud 
and abuse should not be tolerated, there is concern that too milch is now 
expected. Said one Respondent, "The idea of a 'zero-defect* program in the 
social service field may not be too realistic." 



Federal Responsibilities and Activities 

In addition to tightening monitoring procedures at the local level, the 
reauthorization act also prescribed actions to be taken by the Department 
of Labor. The secretary of labor is authorized (Sect. 133) to conduct any 
investigation necessary to determine whether provisions of the act or the 
regulations have been violated, and is further directed to provide for. the 
continuing evaluation of all activities conducted pursuant to the act. 

Federal activity to strengthen and improve the CETA program began 
AVell before the reauthorization act was passed, but has progressecf^lowly. 
The most notable undertakings have Been the creation of the Office of the 
Inspector General, the initiation of two hew comprehensive fraud and 
abuse prevention programs, a departmental review of the auditing system, 
an assessment of CETA technical assistance and training, and the creation 
of the Office of Management Assistance. 
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Office of the Inspector General (OIG) 

* Created under the Inspector Generals Act of 1978 as pari of a 
. government-wide reform, the Office of the Inspector General combined the 
termer Office of Special Investigations and the departmental auditing staff. 
The OIG is located in the Office of the Secretary. 

Fraud and Abuse Prevention Surveys (FAPS) 

Early in fiscal year 1979, the OIG conducted the first iwo comprehensive 
reviews of CETA programs using a newly created Fraud and Abuse 
Prevention Survey. A FAPS review entails a month-long survey conducted 
■on-site by a team that includes an auditor, an investigator, and a program 
analyst. Sponsors are required to. respond to the report within 60 days of 
its issuance and the OIG must follow up its review. No follow-up has yet 
teen completed. The department had planned to'conduct 6 reviews during 
FY 1979 and at least 20 more during 1980. After, the first two reviews ' 
however, it was decided that a n.ajor revision of the survey guide was 
necessary. After a three-month test of' the survey instruments in 
Milwaukee/a condensed version of the survey guide is' being developed 
The 20 reviews are currently expected to be carried out during 1980 It 
should be noted, however, that the FAPS program covers all departmental 
activities, not just CETA, and that other demands could affect the amount 
of investigatory activity that will be directed at CETA programs 
Budgetary and staffing constraints may also limit ^viability as a tool for • 
, program control. 

The first two reviews were conducted during November and December 
ot 1978 in the Mqbile, Alabama, Consortium and the Cherokee Nation 1 
They consisted of interviews with-CETA staff members, local officials, and 
past and present CETA participants. In addition, contracts payroll 
systems, participant files, and other accounting documents were reviewed 

\™ rCPOrt °" thC M ° bile Consor «"m (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1979f) concentrated on management coitfrol "systems for contracts 
payroll, procdrement, eligibility verification; and program planning' 
Conspicuously absent were, any attempts to assess the effectiveness of the 
programs or the quality of the services provided. The Mobile CETA 

*fcec*rf characterized the report as generally helpful, although he noted- 
that the investigators "were not all that knowledgeable. about CETA" 
{Employment and Training Reporter, 1979, p. 195). r 

The focus of the Cherokee Nation report was on financial control 
systems, but it went much further than the Mobile Consortium review in 
assessing the services and effectiveness of the various CETA programs 
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•The report concluded that, "The lack of a well developed plan for 
determining the nQmber and types of positions, specifying clearly 
attainable gbals which would assure the transition frorji PSE employment 
into regular unsubsidized employment and the failure to implen\ent 
monitoring procedures contributed to the general failure of the PSE 
program to meet regulatory requirements" (U.S. Department of Labor, 
t979e, pp. 32-33). • 

♦ 

Departmental Audits 

Delays in auditing arid the resolution of questioned costs have been 
chronic problems. In an attempt to coordinate the activities of the various 
auditing units scattered throughout the department, the OIG was given 
responsibility for this function. As yet, the new amriigement has not yet 
resulted fn a significant improvement in either area/ although the backlog 
of cases involving questionedxQsts has been reducea Moreover, in spite of 
the rhetoric about increased .emphasis in the detection of fraud artd abuse 
in the CETA program, the number of prime, sponsors that were audited 
was actually less in 1979 than in 1978 (Table 40). 

Nonetheless^here are two promising developments. The first is the j 
regulatory requirement for unified audits of CETA prime sponsors. 
Previously, prime sponsors audited their subrecipients and the DOL 
audited the prime sponsors; this practice resulted in duplication of effort. 
Furthermore, problems arose because the audits did not cover the same 
time periods. The unified audit system is intended to eliminate these 
problems by employing a single auditor to audit the entire primle sponsof 
operation; the cost of the audit will be shared by the sponsor and the 
department. However, like the FAPS^orogram, the unified audit program 
appears to have been thwarted by finding problems. The OIG had 
planned to conduct 27 unified audits daring FY J979, but only one was 
conducted. That audit, in the "balanca of Massachusetts," was funded 
entirely by the prime spdnsor an d was co/ducte d only because the sponsor 
volunteered to participate. /* ? \^ 

In part, unified auditsjwfve not been conducted because there is no 
standard formula, for dividing the costs between the sponsor and the OIG. 
The regulations provide only that the allocation be decided on an 
individual basis by "mutual agreement between the OIG and the 
recipient" (Federal Register, 1979a, p. 20031). 

The second development in the area of departmental auditing was the 
creation of an intradepartmental review committee to assess auditing 
policies and recommend improvements. Although ,the committee report 
has not yet been released, the review revealed problems in the timely 
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TABLE 40 Department of Labor Office of Inspector General Audit 
^Activitres, Fiscal 1978-1979 



Programs to be Audited 



Numbers of 

Total Number Audits Actual Number of 

of Units to. Required Audits/Reviews^ 

be A-udited Annually FY 1978 1979 



CETA Titles I, II, and VI 

Prune Sponsor audits 460 230 

CETA Title III 

Native American audits .174, ' 174 

CETA Title III 

Migrant farm Labor 

Audits 80 ; 80 

CETA Title IV 

Job Corps audits * 120 120 

CETA Subsponsor * , 

Report reviews 40,000 20,00& 



169 
157 

38 
31 

^9,633 



125 
165 

3 
11 

13,750 



SOURCE Semi-Annual Report of the Inspector General, U.S. Department of Labor, 
June 1 979, p 6, and Semi-Annual Report of the Inspector General, April 1 1979- 
September 19*79, p 20. ' 



development and distribution of audit guides to sponsors, as well as the 
need for unified audits performed on a current basis. 

Incident Reporting System 

The Office of Investigation, and Compliance (OIC) within the Employment 
and Training Administration managed an investigatory program that (vas 
later transferred to OIG. Under .this program, the regional office was 
required to send a Questionable Activity Report (QAR) to the OIC 
whenever it became aware of a problem or potential problem within the 
region. The national office of the ETA would then review the report and 
assign responsibility for investigation to an appropriate agency— OIC 
itself, tW regional office, the prime sponsor, local law enforcement officials, 
or in extreme cases, the FBI, The program was ndt particularly effective 
for two reasons. First, there was little follow-up; cases were logged-in and 
referrals made but the OIC seldom monitored the outcomes. Second, there 
was no provision-for anonymity within the system. 

In the fall of 1979, the Office of the Inspector General instituted the 
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• * 
"Incident Reporting System" to replace the Questionable Activity 
Reports. Under this system, which covers all DOL„programs, a report is' 
sent directly to the OIG, which then decides whaUagency, if any, should 
investigate. This system guaraptees arftmymity to the individual filing the 
report. 

Office of Investigation aSjd Compliance • 

Once the Office of the Inspector General was established and given 
responsibility for the Questionable Activities Reports, the activities of the 
Office of Investigation and Compliance (OIC) changed from reactive* 
investigations to preventive monitoring reviews. 

The OIC monitoring reviews bear*some resemblance to the fraud and 
abuse prevention surveys conducted by the inspector general's staff. Like 
FAPS, they concentrate primarily on systems evaluations, but they focus 
less on financial questions. The surveys are conducted fey a team of four to 
six individuals, one of whom generally has '"an accounting background" 
and oife of whom is an EI?0 specialist. The" reports ^are based on two 
elements: interviews wittf* participants, prime sponsor staff members, 
contractors, and JdfcaLofficials; and reviews of participant files, contracts, 
and other available pelorts and audits. Although th$ selection of sponsors 
to be reviewed is trie responsibility of the OIC, the regional offices 
recommend the sponsors. 

All of the 24 reviews planned for fiscal 197$ were- completed, although 
follow-ups have not yet been performed. Fifty reviews are* planned for 
1980. - . - * 

The most striking feature of the reports is th^ir brevity. The bookleUof 
interview questions ismore than 90 pages and focuses oh progfammatic 
information. However, the reports do not reflect 'this information, but 
concentrate on shortcomings ift financial accountability. . 

The OIC reviews and recpmmendations are directed to the' regional 
office, not the prime sponsors. For example, one report, findiifg that the 
prime sponsor was monitoring subgfantees after contracts had been 
terminated, recommended that the regional office follow up to see that, in 
the future, monitoring would be accomplished while the program was in 
operation. Another report noted that the sponsor did not have a formal 
grievance procedure and recommended that the regional office provide 
technical assistance to the sponsor so that the procedure would be 
instituted as soon as possible.- 

The kind of monitoring done by OIC can be distinctive. But at this 
point, the rQles of^he OIC reviews and the FAPS are not clearly 
distinguished, and duplication^ effort may result. 
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Office of Management Assistance 

The Office of Management Assistance (OMA), mandated by the reauthon- 
* zation act fo provide management assistance to any prime sponsor seeking 
or needing such serviqes, has been established within the Employment and 
- Training Administration. " . 

The office was set up in October 1 979 after an extensive review of CETA 
technical assistance and training systems by a defrartmental task force. The 
report of the task force characterized the department's technical assistance 
and training efforts as^unorganized, uncoQrdinated, [and] cnsis^oriented" 
(U.S. Department of Labor, 1979g, p. 5). The recommendations, number- 
ing in the hundreds, covered such matters as long-range planning, prime 
sponsor participation in technical assistance policy, establishment of 
CETA field centers, and information distribution. ' i 

According to the task force report the primary functions of OMA are to 
identify and coordinate ^the delivery of technical assistance and informa- 
tion. The report recommended, that the OMA serve as a liaison between 
program officials in the national office, regional offices, the newly-created 
OMA field centers, and other ETA. units. 

Regional Office Activities 

The federal representatives in each regional office are responsible for 
monitoring sponsor compliance with the law, the regulations, and thp 
prime sponsors* plans. Formal assessments .of prime sponsors* perfor- 
mance are conducted annually. In fiscal 19-78, 50 of the 450 prime sponsors, 
were assessed as having* "serious problems*'; the year before, *29 sponsors 
received this assessment a A serious problem rating indicates that major 
corrective action and/or technical assistance is required, and full funding 
is delayed until performance has improved. Of the 50 sponsors with 
serious problems, 41 received that rating for their PSE programs. The 
1979 assessments found serious problems m 28 areas; PSE programs were 
the cause of the problems in 20 of these areas. 

Federal representatives are expected to monitor prime sponsor programs 
on a 'continuing basis as well as on an annual basis. Very little changfe in 
regional monitoring has been /oted since the reauthorization; a few 
sponsors thought it had actualljj diminished. Most of the sponsors in the 
survey characterized regional monitoring as primarily desHudit activity. 
Ondtehird described it as an even combination of on-site and desk review. 

1ft add-on to their monitoring responsibilities, regionaf officials also 
provide technical assistance to prjm^ sponsors and are the first line of 
contact between sponsors and the national offices. However, sponsors may 
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be reluctant to seek aid from federal representatives who subsequently will 
assess their programs. The report of the Technical Assistance and Training 
Committee highlighted this problem (U.S. Department of Labor. 1979g, 
pp. 2 1-22): 

In the last few* years, a significant attitudmal change has been taking place between 
prime sponsors and the Regional Office This has created almost an adversary 
relationship There is an increasing tendency for prime sponsors to view regional 
staff as compliance enforcers rather than helpers. Prime sponsored holding back 
on requesting technical assistance from the regions. They believe the staff is unable 
to provide it or are afraid the request will be looked upon as a deficiency in 
performance The adversary relationship is thought to have been worsened byjhe. 
new CETA legislation with its emphasis on prevention of fraud* mismanagement, 
and abuse. 



SUMMARY 

The impact of the independent monitoring units will probably be small. 
Prime sponsors, uncertain about DOL ^requirements concerning the 
organization and permissible activities of IMUs, have been slow to 
establish such units. Most of the units have been created from preexisting 
monitoring or evaluation units and do not represent a major change in 
organization or activities. Sponsors are generally reluctant to assess the 
IMUs at this point, but few expect that IMUs will result in better program 
operations or less fraud and abuse. Consequently, many sponsors view the 
IMU as an administ rati ve„ burden that may create more problems than it 
solves. 

Many sponsors have decided to use their IMUs to perform the eligibility 
verifications mandated by the reauthorization act. Although the 
verification requirements are clearly' defined, and quite extensive, most 
sponsors are going far beyond them in order to avoid the possibility of 
being held liable for ineligible participants. These procedures will reduce 
the number of ineligibles entering the program but will also require a 
significant investment of time and money. Some concern has" been 
expressed that the procedures used to verify eligibility subject applicants to 
invasions of privacy and result in delays in enrollment. 

Monitoring activity at, the federal levef has become increasingly self- 
initiated rather than reactive. Both the Office of Investigation and 
Compliance and the Office of the Inspector General have begun preventive 
review programs. However, only three reviews have been conducted by the 
inspector general, and neither office has done any follow-up, hence, the 
effects of the new programs cannot be assessed at this time. i 
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Findings and 
Recommendations 



The recommendations of the 'Committee on Evaluation of Employment 
and Training Programs are based on the committee's assessment of the 
effects of the 1978 CETA amendments oft public servfce employment 
(PSE) programs. In developing its assessment, .the committee focused its 
attention on the extent to which the new amendments are serving the 
objectives of the act. Theseiobjectives include increasing the proportion of 
jobs allotted to the most disadvantaged, preventing displacement of pi] 
employees by CETX workers, and providing temporary PSE jobs thatj^ad 
to unsubsidized employment. ' 

The committee has been -sparing in its recommendations tic/ major 
legislative changes, because it is aware that repeated changes^ policy, 
program direction, and funding levels have kept the CEIAt system in 
turmoil since its inception in 1973. The 1978 provisions'w^i-e particularly 
traumatic. 

v The committee believes that CETA desperately *needs a period of, 
stability during which recent changes can be absorbed and results can be 
assessed. For this reason* the committee urges that major legislative 
changes in public service employment titles be deferred until CETA comes" 
up for reauthorization in 1982, unless modifications are needed to counter 



This chapter presents the recommendations of the Committee on Evaluation of Employment 
and Training Programs. 9 
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risihfe unemployment. However, the, committee proposes some minor,* 
technical changes that would facilitate implementation of the 1978 
amendments. The recommendations are presented in two major sections:* 
program substance and program administration. 

SUBSTANtlVE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 

The CETA reauthorization act^made a number of substantive changes in ^ 
ttfe design of public service employment programs; it established a separate ~ 
title (Title IID) to provide PSE jobs for the low-income, long-term 
unemployed; it lowered the authorized wages that could be paid to 
'participants; and it required that training and % 6ther services be provided to 
enrollees to prepare them for unsubsidized'jobs; This section deals with 
jecornmendations relating to eligibility criteria, selection, of participants, 
wage provisions, and emplbyability development activities. 

Eligibility Provisions and Participant Selection for PSE 
Jobs 

One of the most persistent issues in CETA has been how to set eligibility 
criteria for public service jobs pr6grams. Under the original act, the 
criteria were yery broad; any person unemployed for 30 days was eligible. 
This loose screening requirement enabled PSE employers to select the 
most qualified participants from #mong the eligible applicants ' and 
adversely affected the enrollment of v the most disadvantaged among the 
unemployed. Congress has repeatedly attempted to correct this situation, 
and the 1978 reauthorization act is the most recent efFort in this^directfan. 
The following questions were addressed by the committee: (I^Are the 
revised eligibility criteria directing PSE jojbs to the most disadvantaged? 
(2) What is the most effective way of assuring that the most needy 
applicants will be selected for jobs? 

Findings x 

• Data from a sample of-prime sponsor areas and other sources^ndicate 
that new enrollees are younger, poorer, less well educated, and more likely 
to be women and members of a minority gcoup than those enrolled prior Jo. 
"the reauthorization act. « 

• -Despite the requirement that special consideration be givery to 
disabled and Vietnam-era veterans and to public assistance recipients;, the 
percentage of disabled and Vietnam-era veterans is about the same as 
before the reauthorization; The proportion of AFDC recipients and other 
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* public welfare beneficiaries has risen but is still low compared with the 
share of AFDC participants in the eligible population. 

• Because there are only minor differences in the eligibility criteria of 
Titles IID and VI, distinctions in PSE enroll^es between the two ti^es are 
becoming less pronounced. 

• To ensure that those most in need are selected fronff among the 
eligible population, the act has identified a number of groups to be given 
special consideration. Except for Vietnam-era veterans and welfare 
recipients, local sponsors are not mounting outreach efforts to recruit and 
select the specified target groups. 

Recommendations < 4 % 

The .committee endorses the objective of reserving PSE positions for those 
persons with the fewest alternative employment opportunities. The 
following recommendations are proposed to feinforce and enhance the 
act's effectiveness in meeting this goal. , ♦ * 

Eligibility Refinements. The reauthorization a^s eligibility require- 
ments have effectively focused the PSE progr ams on the disadvantaged. 
Therefore, the committee recommends 'that the eligibility criteria be 
retained. However, should the scale of the Title VI program be increased 
significantly for countercyclical purposes, the commit tee^belitfes that the 
appropriateness of the Title VI criteria should be reexamined by the 
administration and by Congress. It is uncertain at this time whether a 
significant number of the cyclically unemployed would qualify for Title VI 
jobs under the current eligibility requirements and whether under current 
time-consuming eligibility determination procedures, Title VI jobs could . 
be filled rapidly enough to countercyclical pressures. 

Groups Given Special Consideration. The multiplicity of target groups 
identified in the CETA legislation fnuddles the objectives of the act and 
undercuts the effectiveness of the targeting provisions of the act. The 
committee, recommends that Congress reduce tne number of target groups or 
specify priorities among these groups. It is recognized, however, that many 
groups will attempt to influence this decision of Congress. Limiting the 
number of federally designated target groups.*, would not prevent Jocal\ 
officials irom identifying other groups in needjbf, special assistance within, 
their own jurisdictions. 

Selection Procedures. The procedureftused to choose PSIr participants 
often do not result in the selection of those most in need of assistance. 
Reliance on "walk-in" applicants and the practice of referring the best- 
qualified applicants to openings tend to exclude persons who have the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining unsubsidized employment. This is particu- 
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. larly true for AFDC recipients. The committee recommends that Tte 
Department of Labor direct prime sponsors to improve methods joF 
recruiting severely disadvantaged applicants. Closer control over intake 
processes and more objective methods of selection are among the methods 
proposed. To ensure that these applicants, are referred to PSE jobs* the 
committee recommends that prime sponsors establish objective, rating 
systems for making referrals. Under such systems, sponsors would assign 
numerical weights to characteristics such as educational attainment, 
family income, or welfare status and use these weights to rank applicants 
for referral to PSE openings. 

To ascertaii^whether PSE employment offers participants an attractive 
alternative to welfare, the committee recommends that the Department of 
Labor^biew the relative benefit levels provided by income transfer programs 
and CETA PSE positions. >Such a study should consider geographic 
variations in welfare benefit\evels, variations due to family size, and the 
value of in-kind benefits such as food stamps and Medicaid in relation to 
PSE wages and fringe benefit^ The committee also recommends that the 
Department of Labor* take additional steps to foster coordination and 
cooperation between the CETA and welfare systems. The Department of , 
Labor should review current policies on budget credits for placements to 
determine whether they act as a disincentive to interagency cooperation 
among the employment ser^fce, WIN, and CETA systen^ . 

Wages, Jobs, and Services J . ' 

- One of the rW sigiyfic^it changes made by the CETA reauthorization 
apt was the restriction^fi wages that could be paid to participants. The act 
lowered thenation^faverage PSE wage and provided for individual area 
adjustments above and below the average, based on the relationship 
between national average wages and the area's average wage for 
unsubsidized jobs. It also limited the extent to which local governments 
could supplement wages with their own funds. The intended effect of these, 
provisions is to prevent CETA from attracting workers from private, 
industry; discourage substitution of CETA workers for regular public 
employees; increase the number of unemployed persons that can be 
enrolled with available funds; and encourage the development ofjobs that 
are appropriate for low-skilled disadvantaged workers.' 

Among the central questions addressed by the committee were: Can 
prime sponsors, in areas where prevailing wages are generally higher than 
allowable CETA average wages, establish suitablel^E jobs that meet both 
the new low-wage standards and the prevailing wage requirements? Will 
the low 1 authorized wage result* in "make-work" jobs rathe^ than in 
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employment that is useful to the community and beneficial to the 
participant? * 

« 

Findings 

The new CETA wage provisions are having a major impact on PSE wages* 
and are affecting the types of jobs and services provided by RSE and the 
level of skills available among participants. Twenty-three of the 28 areas 
studied were required to reduce the average wage paid to new participants 
in 1979. 

* « 

• The disparity between prevailing wages and permissible PSE wages is 
greater in some areas than in others because the calculation of average 
PSE wages for an are'a is largely based on private sector wages, but 

• geographic variations in private sector wages do not necessarily corre- 

spond with v^riations-^n government wages. - » 

• In most cases, sponsors adjusted to lower PSE wages by cutting back 
on professional, technical, paraprofessional, and craft positions and by 

^ m establishing new positions at lower skill levels; roAny sponsors also planned 

to restructure positions. In a few cities, PSE programs were sharply 
curtailed because of the wage gap. 

• In areas required to cut back wages, PSE activities are deemed 'to be 

. less.useful than they were in the past, 4 

• Lower wages, along with restricted eligibility criteria, also appear to 
be>affecting the skill level of participants. In threes out of four areas new 
enrollees had fewe^ job qualifications than past participants. 

It may be inferred that substitution will decease as a result of the lower- 
wage provisions because the provisions have reduced the use of PSE for 
basic public service functions where substitution is likely to occur, lowered 
n qualification gf new enrollees, and increased the proRortion of positions in 
nonprofit agencies-. .* * * m 

* . » » 

Recommendations # N ^ 

Ideally, a CETA wage policy would maximize the participation of 
disadvantaged persons in PSE programs, while providing services that are 
* " useful to the community and beneficial for the participant. However, if a 
choice must be made between these goals, the entry of the disadvantaged 
irito PSE jobs is closer to the central purpose of CETA. 

Wage Policy. Because of their effectiveness in meeting the reauthorization 
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.objectives, the act's policies governing prevailing wage* average wage, 
maximum wage, and wage supplementation should be retained, flowever, 
some minor modifications in the wage provisions are suggested." 

Area Adjustment of the National Average Wage. The national PSE 
average wage is adjusted for each area on the basis of the relationship 
between average wages for all public and private jobs in the area and the * 
national average wage. The, area adjustment factor is based largely on 
wages in private industry, which employs 82 percent of all workers. 
However, three-fourths of all PSE workers were employed in government 
agencies, and differences in private industry wages among areas are poor 
indicators of area differences in government wages. In areas where the PSE 
average wage is less than the wage prevailing for most entry lev^el jobs in 
government, it is difficult to create PSE, positions. Therefore the Depart- , . 
mtnt of Labor should change the method for computing area wage 
adjustments. Considerationjhould be given to increasing the relative weight 
. of government wages in this calculation. %P 

Supplementation Limits. Prior to the 1978 amendments, some sponsors, 
'through supplements, established PSE positions that paid well above the 
average for unsubsidized jobs. These high-wage 'positions were also 
, thought to be susceptible to substitution. To deter this practice, the 
reauthorization act forbids supplementation of Title IID wages and limits 
supplementation of Title VI wages to 10 percent of the maximum CETA 
wage in most areas and 20 percent in a few high-wage areas. Because the 
Jimits on- supplementation appear to be accomplishing their purposes, they 
should be retained for most areas. However, in cases where PSE wpgesr- — . 
including supplements, are below the entry wages for almost all of the jobs in 
local government Congress should authorize a 10 percent increase in . 
supplements. * ' 

fyfaximurihfVage. There is no«provision for # adjusting the PSE maximum 

* wage to reflect the effects of inflation. It remains fixed at $10,000 for about 
half of the CETA areas^and may be as much as $12,000 for the remaining 
areas? with above average wages. To adjust for wage escalation. Congress 
should provide thqt the PSE maximum wage be modified annually by the 
procedure used for adjusting the PSE average wage. 

Further Review of Wage Effects. The impact of the new wage provisions 

* should be reexamined by the Department of Labor and Congress in the fall 
of 1980 to provide an assessment of their long-term effects. By that time 
sponsors will have had more experience in dealing with the wage 
restrictions, and it will be possible to distinguish between problems that 
are intrinsic to the act and those that can be solved without legislative 
action. 
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TRANSITION AND EMPLOYABILITY DEVELOPMENT 

The placement of enrollees in unsubsidized employment (transition) has 
been a constant, albeit sometimes neglected, goal of PSE programs. The 
reauthorization act reasserts this goal and prescibes employability develop- 
ment services to facilitate transition- from PSE jobs to unsubsidized 
employment .PSE, particularly in Title IID, is to be more closely 
integrated with otha^j^ning activities to enhance skills, provide useful 
vvork experience* and increase the prospects forjegular employment! 

The major issue examirte4-*by the committee was 2he extent to which* 
congressional emphasis on transition, is. reflected in the employability 
development and placement activities of prime spojvsqrs. 




• Findings 

Job entry rates in a sample of study areas were slightly higher in fiscal 
' 1079 than in fiscal 1978. The 18-month limit on duration of enrollment is a 
factor in this mange. Most prime sponsors in the survey believed that the 
eligibility requirements under the reauthorization act would have the effect 
of increasing enrollments of those most difficult to place and would 
ultimately reduce the transition possibilities. Job entry rates for those 
terminating' fpm the program may Be affected by local employment 
prospects, ^as well as by the characteristics of participants, but the study 
emphasizes that management practi^s may also be a key factor. -Despite 
slight increases jn the job entry rate, widespread weaknesses in transition 
processes have "been noted: . „ f 

• Sponsors differ in the importance -they attach to employability 
development plans (EDPs), the manner in which they prepare plans, and 
the extent to which they follow up On plans. Forty percent of the sponsors 
'studied were not taking EEfPs seriously, and nearly one-third did not have 
trained staff to carry out the function/properly. 

• More than one-third of the sponsors identified training and employa- 
'bility development as a problem in implementing new requirements/Many 

had not yet worked 'Gfct strategies for integrating training with public 
service employment activities, - ■ / - ^ * \ - 

• Transition planning is inadequate iri* many jurisdictions, in part 
because sponsors lack joj) market information that is specific enough for 
planning placement activities. 
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~\ecommendations 

Employability Development Plans. To make employability development 
• plans meaningful the Department of Labor should provide prime sponsors 
with EDP models and other technical assistance to aid them ifl developing 
staff capabilities in the area of transition 

Job Development Information Needs. The Department of Labor should 
prepare and disseminate examples of techniques ' and procedures for 
identifying, soliciting, and developing job opportunities for CETA terminees. 
These should be based on the experience with the job bank and with other 
automated information systems in the employment service, the unemploy- 
ment insurance system, and the CETA system. 

Further Research. Two' major ' Qbstacles hindered the committee's 
attempt to assess the effects of the reauthorization act and the variations in' 
local management policies on job entry rates. First, the effects of the act 
were not reflected by post of the terminations at the time of the survey, 
^because the individuals affected had entered the program before the neyv 
provisions of the reauthorization act ^were implemented. Second, there 
were wide variations in the reporting procedures used by prime sponsors, 
and these variations precluded an, accurate assessment of placement, 
results. The committee believes that at least one year of experience with 
termination under the'reauthorization act is essential for an accurate 
assessment of its impact. The committee, therefore, recommends that the, 
Department of Labor arrange for supplementary surveys to be conducted 
when sufficient time has elasped to identify and measure the effects of the 
1978 amendments on trqnsition and the relationship between placement 
results and local management policies and practices. 

* X 

PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION ' 

The CETA reauthorization act sou'ght to tighten program accountability 
th JP u 8 hout - the system and attempted to simplify administration by 
reducing the amount of paperwork involved in the grant application " 
♦process. The findings and recommendations in this section of the chapter 
Jocus on the implementation of legislative and other programmatic 
ges and their effects on the management of CETA programs. 




Monitoring and Eligibility Verification • 

The reauthorization act and accompanying^regulations mandated specific 
actions to reduce the incidence of fraud and abuse and to tighten controls 
and accountability. Independent monitoring units (IMUs) were^to be 
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established at the pnme sponsor and^subcontractor levels to monitor all 
program ^activities and management practices. At the federal level, 
responsibility for compliance was centered^in a newl> created Office of the 
Inspector General. The act also required prime sponsors to establish an 
acceptable s>stem for eligibility determination and verification and defined 
the liability of prime sponsors. 

The central question is whethei^the Department of Labor and prime 
sponsors are implementing effectively the monitoring and eligibility 
verification provisions of the act whether the oversight activity 
adversely affects other program activities. * 

Findings 

Most sponsors in the stud} sample did^some monitoring before the 
reauthorization act. However, the creation of IMUs has given prominence 
and more structure to this activity. At the time of the survey, some 
sponsors had not yet set up IMUs and few had arranged for monitoring 
units at the subcontractor level The establishment of IMUs was hampered 
b> uncertainties relating to the scope of IMU activities and the degree of 
IMU independence. In areas that had established IMUs, the size and 
qijplity of staff posed problems. 

• Nearly all IMUs report to CETA administrators who define their 
investigative ahd management review functions and determine procedures 
for corrective action. Under these circumstances, the degree of indepen- 
dence is likely to vary considerably. 

• The range of subjects covered by IMUs reflects a fack of direction. 
Over three-fourths of the sponsors in the study sample expect to increase 
attention to questions erf eligibility and wages, but maintenance of effort 
investigations are not being pressed. 

• In some instances, IMU staff were reported to lack specialized skills 
needed for effective monitoring. 

c 

One of the consequences of assigning liabihty^for ineligible participants 
to prime sponsors is that sponsors have become reluctant to delegate 
responsibility for eligibility verification to the employment service or other 
organizations. Procedures for determining and documenting eligibility are 
detailed and time consuming. Sponsors report that the processing of new 
enrollees is slowed as a result. In the event of a cyclical rise in 
unemployment, these procedures might prevent sufficient increases in 
enrollment, > £ 

At thA national level, responsibility for program monitoring of CETA is, 

( 
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* assigned to a newly created Office of the Inspector General, various 
auditing units, and an Office of Investigation and Compliance, Problems of 
coordination, policy differences, and inadequate funding have hampered 
\he activities of those offices. For the most part, federal monitoring is 
performed by regional representatives of the Employment and Training 
Administration. Many of these regional representatives handle technical 
assistance as well as compliance, and this dual responsibility, hampers their 
effectiveness in both roles. 



Recommendations 

Monitoring. The quality of the staff of independent monitoring units 
varies considerably. Many IMUs lack personnel with accounting and 
investigatory skills. The Department of Labor should provide training and 
technical assistance to IMUs and to regional monitoring personnel. 

Sponsors are uncertain about what constitutes fraud and abuse and 
which cases should be referred to federal investigatory personnel. The 
Department of Labor should develop a monitoring guide for sponsors and 
publish examples of effective sponsor monitoring systems. The department 
sh&uld also distribute information about problems which have been 
discovered and the issues involved in their resolution. 

Federal representatives are currently in the untenable position of 
monitoring programs for which they have provided technical assistance. 
Prime sponsors, for their part, are reluctant to ask for help from regional 
staff who will subsequently monitor their programs. The committee 
recommends that technical assistance and monitoring functions be sepa- 
rated at the regional level. 1 

Coordination of Monitoring Activities. Monitoring occurs at all adminis- 
trative levels. At the national level, both the inspector general and the 
.Office of Investigation and Compliance in the Employment and Training 
Administration have begun surveys to preveht fraud and abuse; regional,, 
offices prepare evaluations through annual performance assessments; and 
prime sponsors have established monitoring units that perform day-to-day 
reviews. Very often,* however, the relationship among these organizations 
is unclear, leading to duplication of effort. The Department of Labor should 
review the monitoring activites of all levels of administration in the CETA 
system to clarify the role of each and to integrate monitoring efforts. 

The DOL unified audit system (a plan for auditing subcontractors and 

prime sponsors simultaneousfy) has not been implemented, in part because 

no rules have been developed for distributing audit expenses between 

sponsQrs and the Office of the Inspector General. Regulations for allocating" 

• 
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the cost pf unified audits shoulcfibe developed by the Department of Labor 
and steps should be taken to implement unified auditing. 

Eligibility Verification ahd Liability. Because of a stricter interpretation 
of liability, and uncertainty as to how liability provisions will be enforced, 
prime sponsors have developed elaborate systems for eligibility, 
verification. These procedures are slowing down enrollment and causing 
some applicants to drop out of the system. The Department of Labor 
should clarify its liability policy and begin to enforce the liability provisions 
of (he act. Liability policies should be consistent across regions. Among the 
items that should be explicitly stated are the dollap amount at which 
misspent monies are cStiSidered "too great," what constitutes an "effective 
system" of eligibility verification, and the circumstances under which 
? prime sponsors must notify national or regional officials if ineligible 
participants are discovered. 

Present procedures for eligibility verification are^xcessively complex in 
some areas, and may not be justified by the incidence of ineligibles entering 
the PSE program. To relate the costs of eligibility determinations more 
realistically to the incidence of ineligibility, the Department of Labor 
should develop a flexible procedure, permitting less frequent sample 
verifications in areas wh'ere improper enrollments are uncommon. 

The Planning System 

The objectives of the CETA planning system are (1) to formulate goals on 
the basis of local needs, (2) to involve the community, in .the planning 
process; and (3) to provide a systematic basis for federal evaluation of 
budgets and operations. As CETA evolved, the third objective oversha- 
dowed the first Jwo; plans became an awesome collection of grant 
applications for specific titles. The CETA reauthorization act sought to 
simplify planning documents and reduce paperwork. The act also required . 
that planning councils become more representative of the community. The 
issue is whether these planning objectives ^re being met. 

Findings m 

• The study finds that the planning documents must contain more 
detail under the reauthorization act. than in the past. Most sponsors 
consider the present plans more time-consuming, no easier, "and no more 
useful than previous^ plans. 

• In many cases, demographic and labor market data are among the 
jtems not available in a form that is useable for planning. 

• Annual plans are. still a series of grant applications rather than an . 
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integrated and comprehensive area plan. The basic problem stems from the 
ambiguity of the legislation. On the one hand CETA provides local 
authorities with flexibility to allocate funds on the basis of local needs, and 
on the other hand, it requires local sponsors to comply with nationally 
determined objectives and priorities. 

• Most of the sponsors in the study sample were expanding the 
membership of advisory councils, but the influence of planning councils 
does not appear to have grown; the decision-making process has regained 
largely centralized in the CETA administrator's office, 
» At the Jime of the study, prime sponsors were beginning to activate 
9 Private Industry Councils (PICs) to inbrease private sector participation in 
CETA. The study finds that the relationship between PICs and advisory 
councils is still evolving. There appears to be some potential for " 
duplication and fragmentation of operations as well as planning. 

Recommendations v 

Improving the Quality of Plans. To serve as a blueprint for action, plans 
should describe the local labor market setting and identify the population 
in need of service and the institutions that can provide those services. 
Evaluation of the effectiveness,of various approaches that have been tried 
in prior years should be an integral part of the planning documents. 
Information on tfther federal, state, and local programs in the communi- 
ty—economic development, community devetopjnent, housing, energy 
conservation, and health— should also be incorporated in local plans. It is 
essential that plans contain information that is useful for management at 
various levels of government. The committee recommends that the 
Department of 'Labor provide greater assistance to sponsors for improving 
the quality of plans so that they may serve as a better^hqsjs <for 
comprehensive planning. This can be done throifgluraining sessions and 
materials on the principles and methodology of planning. In prime.spopsor , ' 
•jurisdictions that are too large for central planning, technical assistance . 
should also* be provided to program agents and other siibjurisdictions. 

Labor Market Information. One of the pervasive problems in planning is 
the lack of appropriate information on the labor force, employment 
outlook by industry and occupation and unemployment in.the population 
as a whole and among particular groups such as women, minorities, and 
youth. The major source of "this information is the state employment 
security agency. Because labor market information is prepared for many 
different users, the data provided to CETA sponsors are often outdated^ 
incompatible with the geographic unit covered by the prime sponsor r or*\ 
not sufficiently detailed for the specific needs of CETA users, the 
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committee recommends that -the Department of Labor devote 4 more 
attention* staff, and resources to labor market information systems 
appropriate for CETA planning. Information systems should be improved * 
in several ways research should be undertaken on the kinds of information 
needed for analytical and operating purposes, data sources should be 
examined and data-gathering systems coordinated, and techniques for 
estimating unemployment, occupational demand, and, the supply of 
trained workers should be improved. The system needs quality controls 
and methods for disseminating information to users on a timely basis It is 
especially important to involve CETA prime sponsors, employment 
security agencies, amd education agencies in joint efforts to produce labor 
market information that is more relevant for Ideal use. 

Reduction in Paperwork. Although the reauthorization act attejnpted to " 
reduce paperwork, the study found that the master and annual plan 
requirements are no less onerous than past requirements. The cornmittee 
recommends that the Department of Labor, in consultation with prime 
sponsors, establish a task force to review the guidelines and eliminate 
requirements for nonessential details. Statistical profiles of the eligible 
population for each separate program, occupational summaries of public 
service jobs, and^ planning budgets are among the items identified by 
respondents as excessively detailed. 

Stabilizing Appropriations and Allocations. Congressional delays in 
appropriations and uncertainties in funding levels have frustrated planning 
and administration. The committee recommends that the administration 
and Congrestttse the authority available under the act for advance funding 
of CETA except for Title VI. This would permit moreorderty planning and 
management of programs and allow more time for refining and relaying 
instructions, and for providing technical assistance and training for CETA 
staff The exception has beten made for countercyclical PSE programs 
under Title VI because the level of Title VI appropriations is tied to 
changes in unemployment rates. 

Administration and Institutional Relations 

The CETA reauthorization act has added to the accumulation of 
prescriptions and proscriptions that have made public service employment 
programs increasingly difficult to manage. It is questionable whether prime 
sponsors have sufficient resources ^nd staff to carry out their responsibili- 
ties under the 1978 amendments or to handle an increase in enrollees that 
would accompany an expansion of PSE or a welfare reform program, 
jv The' reauthorization act failed to resolve the long-standing problem of 
the federal-local relations in the administration of C&TA, The original act 
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was deliberately ambivalent in delineating roles. In an effort to compro- 
mise differing viewji, it shifted the administration of Manpower programs 
to state and local officials but mandated a substantial oversight role for the 
federal establishment. This set the stage for continuing tensions* In some 
respects these have been exacerbated by the reauthorization amendments 
that inherently give greater weight to the federal role, at least in the 
introductory phases. The issue isUiow best to reconcile the respective roles 
and interests of federal and local officials. 
Also unresolved by 'the reauthorization act are relationships between 
• CETA printe sponsors and state employment security agencies. In effect, 
CETA established a network of offices, some of whose functions overlap 
those of the employment service system. Congress did not, in the 
reauthorization act, attempt to clarify the relationship. The committee is 
c, concerned with how best to utilize the special-competence of both systems 
to promote the objectives of manpower programs. 

Findings 1 • 

• During 4ie transition year, administration of public service employ- 
ment programs wasjspriously afected by delays in funding, shifts in the 
levej of allocations, and changes in enrollment goals.^Moreover, the 
introduction of new regulations and changes in policies kept operations in' 

. constant turmoil. » 

• Looking beyond the first year, sponsors in the Mudy sample believed 
that complying with wage provisions, tracking the "length of stay of 
enrollees, providing employability development and training, and deter- • , 
mining and verifying eligibility would pose long-term operating problems. 

V • Programmatic changes in PSE, along with requirements for monitor- , 
ing, planning, and reporting have increased record keeping and other 
. administrative activities. The staff and resource implications of these 
changes are considerable. Although their full costs were not realized at the 
time of the survey, administrative cost ratios did increase.. Furthermore, 
staff turnover and morale reflected the strains and-burdens associated with 
v the growth and instability o£the system. ' 

• T j£ reauthorization act, by increasing specifications for eligibility, 
wages, tenure, and other program requirements, has tended to reduce lpcal 
flexibility. 

• Greater interaction between local sponsors and federal officials 
produced frictions that centered around interpretation of rules, pressures 

v for meeting enrollment feoals, and implementation of new provisions. 

• The clos| working relationships between the employment service and 
prime sponsors, fostered by the 1976 amendments to 1CETA and the 
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* expansion of public service jobs programs in 1977-1978, have begun to 
erode. Although the use of employment service offices for placement of 
enrollees has increased irf some areas, there is-^ISss dependence on the 
employment service for eligibility determination and verification. 

Recommendations 

Staffing. The co/nmittee recommends that Uxe Department of Labor study 
the staffing and cost implications of implementing amendments to CETA. 
Unless sufficient resources are made available, some of the act's provisions, 
" such as monitoring or preparing employability development plans, may 
become pro forma exercises, the committee also recommends that the DOL 
Office of Management Assistance provide technical assistance to local 
sponsors to improve merit systems, personnel ^standards,, staff development 
practices, and organizational structures and to take~<fTTtej^steps*to improve 
employee morale and reduce turnover. >» 

Federal-Local Relations. The tensions arising from the grasp of the 
"feds** and the reach of the "locals*' may bejne,vitable in a decentralized 
block grant program. However, it may be possible to reduce some of these 
tensions. Most of the friction during the transition year stemmed from the 
delays and lack ofuniformity in the interpretation of the regufations. To 
minimize this problem, the committee recommends that Congress allow 
more time for the implementation of new legislation. The Department of 
Labor, in furn, should allow more time for dissemination and review of 
proposed rules. A longer lead time would permit more time for planning 
and training of local staff, and would reduce misunderstandings. 

Employment Service-CETA Relations. The committee recommends that 
the Department of Labor arrange for a study of incentives that affect 
coordination in intake and job placement services to determine whether 
' changes in placement credits or other measures would induce closer 
coordination. 

A more basic problem, however, is^ the coexistence of two national 
networks with related functions. The reauthorization tfct required that the 
secretary of labor recommend improvements in the Wagner-Peyser Act to 
ensure coordination with CETA, but the Department of Labor has not yet 
filed its report. The committee recommends that % Congress establish an 
v independent commission to examine the roles and functions of both CETA 
and the employrnenlservice and to propose methods for harmonizing the two 
manpower systems. - 

Coordination with Other Agencies. Emphasis on basic education an^i skill 
training for youth in the administration's- 1981 budget proposals would 
necessitate coordinatftflf\etweetj CETA and vocational education agen- 
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cies The administration's welfare refornt proposals woulcN^pend on close 
coordination between CETA and welfare agencies. The comhiittee sees a 
need for the Department of Labor to study the coordination of CETA 
agencies with the education and welfare systems, and with Private Industry 
Councils (PICs), 
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TABLE A-l CETA Appropriations, by Title, Fiscal 1974^1981 (millions of dollars) 









Fiscal 1976 














Title 0 


Fiscal' 
1974 b 


Fiscal 
1975 


July 1975- 
June 1976; 


July- , 
Sept. 1976 


Fiscal 
1977 - 


Fiscal 
1978 


Fiscal *** 
1979 


Fiscal 
1980 


Budget 

Fiscal 

1981 


TOTAL 


2,265.6 


3,742.8 


5,741.8 


597.6 


8,052.8 


8,124.9 


• 10,289.7 ■ 


8,153.6 


10,305.4 


Comprehensive Manpower Programs 1 , 1 90.0 


1,819.4 


1,848.4 


453.8 


3,480.7 


2,267.9 


2)360.7 


'2,915.d 


' 2,917.9 


KIIA.B.C) 
III 
. VH<* 

i 


1,010.0 
180.0 


1,580.0 
239.4 


1,580.0 
268.4. , 


395.4 
58.4 


1,880.0 
1,600.7 C 


1,380.0 
387.9 


1,914.1 
371.6 
7$.0 


2,054.0 
536.0- 
325.0, 


2,117.0 
650.9 
150.0 



Youth Programs - 455.6 648.4 668.4 43.8 4 869.1 1,173.0 . 2,023.6 2,100.6 2,789.4 

J O * — * 

Q . ' 150.0 ' 175.0 . 140:0 43.8 " 274.1 417.0 l,238.4 e - 1,492.0 1,950.4^ 

gpj^^Vouth * 305.6. 473.4 528.4 - , 595.0 756.0 785.2 608.6~ 839.0 



2 



7 



Public Service Employment Programs 62&0 1,275.0 3,225.0 100.0 3,703.0 4,684.0 5,905.3 3,112.0 4,598.0 

•MUD) 370.0 400.0 1.600.C/ 100.0 * 524.0 1,016.0* 2,500.9 1,485.0* 2.554.0 

VI 250.0 * 875.0 1,625.0 - 3,179.0 3,668.0* 3,404.4 1,627.0 2,044.0, 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 
beginning in fiscal 1979, titles redesignated as shown in parentheses. 

^Appropriations for Department of Labor manpower programs corresponding with Titles 1 and 11 of CETA, and fur the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act corresponding with Title VI. 
^Includes $233 3 million for Young Adult Conservation Curps, alsu funds fur veterans prugrams (HIRL), skill training improvement (ST1P), and 
. other youth programs. 

^Private sector initiatives, beginning in fiscal 1979. - ' * 

^Beginning in fiscal 1979, includes funds fur youth employ ability development projects and for the Young Adult Conservation Corps. 
/S 1 ,200 million authorized under Title 11 for both Titles 11 and VI. 

^Forward funded from 1977 appropriation under the Economic Stimulus Appropriations Act. 
Includes $1,125 million for new youth legislation, proposed for later transmittal. • * 

» NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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TABLE A-2 Selected Characteristics of Title II (IIP) and Title VI Participants, Fiscal 1975-1979 (percentage distribution) 



Fiscal 1979 



Selected Characteristics 


s Fiscal 
1975 


• 

Fiscal 
1976 a 


Fiscal 
1977 


Fiscal 
1978 


Oct.-Dec. 


Oct.-March 


'April-June 6 


April- 
September* 


NUMBER SERVED 


298,556 


747,158 


928,239 


1,218,722 


660,257* 


592,943 


801.024 


955 200 


Sex: Male 


68 


65 


63 


61 


57 


56 


55 " 


55 


Female 


32 


• 35 


37 

, i 


39 ' 


43 


44 


45 


45 


Age: 21 and under 


23- 


22 


20' 


21, 


20 


* 

19 


21 


22 


22-44 


- 64 


f 64 


65 


65 


65 


65 


64 


63 


45-54 


9 


9 


9 - 


8 


10 


9 

* • 


9 


' 9 


55 and over 


5 


5 


6 


5 




6 




6 


Race/Ethnic group : c 




* • • . 














White 


69 


66 


69 


67 


^ (69) d 


(66)* 


- C67) d 


to? 


White (nonhispanic) 


NA 


NA. -V 


NA 


NA 


58 


57 


55 


, 55 ' 


Black 


22 


24 


25 


28 


(28) d 


(29)* 


(2S) d 


(30) d 


Black (nonhispanic) ' 


NA 


NA 


' NA 


' NA- 


* 28 " 


29 


28 


30 


Hispanic 


"or 


(11)' 


(NA)* 


(10)* 


11 


9 


i 

12 


13 


Other 


9 


10 


6 


5 


4 


5 


5 


3 
















«k * 




Education: 0-1 1 years 


26 


' 26 


25 


2$ 


25 


26 


28 . 


28- 


1 2 years 


44 


43 


'42 


41 


44- 


43 


44 


43 


13 years and over 


30 


32 


32 


33 


• < 30 


' 30 


28 * 


29 



Economic Status: 
_ AFDC recipient 
jJ^s^t assistance, other 
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$ 
8 



11 

8 



11 

7 



12 
7 



Economically disadvantaged^ 


44 


45 


$o 


78 




' 80 


83 


85 


Family income below 










' 63 






poverty leveP 

» 


44 


45 

• 


60 


NA , 


58 


63 " 


65 

\ 


Handicapped*. 


3 • 


3 


4 


4 


A 

4 


" A 

4 


A 

H 


J 


Veterans: Total * 


NA 


NA 


24* 


23 


19 


19 


17 s 


17. 


> Special* 


NA 


9 


7 


5 


4 


4 


3 


1 


Disabled • * 


M A 
IN A 


0 


K i 
l 


i 
l 


i 

l « 


i 
i 


j 
i 


] 


Unemployment Insurance , 




14 














Claimant: 


13 


16' 


14 


14 


13 


12 * 


11 



SQURCL. Quarterly Summary of Participant Characteristics, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department^ Labor. 



fl July 1, 1975 to June 30, 1976. ' . 

^Characteristics shown are for individuals served in the thud and fourth quarters af fiscal 1979. However, prime sponsors that did not*rewrite 
their Title 11 and \1 grants on March 31, 1979 may have reported cumulative totals for the first three quarters of fiscal 1979. No adjustment 
has been made to exclude cumulative reports. ' * 

^Participants for whom racial characteristics were not available were excluded from the, number served in calculating* the racial characteristic 
percentages. < 3 , 

d Due to changes in reporting categories, race/ethnic group data reported for 1979 are not comparable with earlier years. Assuming that his- 
panics were Uassified as white in previous years, the numbers in parentheses would be comparable with those shown foi fiscal 1975 1978. 
^Included, in figures for other race/ethnic groups. » # , * 

K ^Definition was expanded in fiscal 1978 to include persons with family income between the poverty level set by the Office of Management and 
Budget and^70 percent of the lower living income standard set by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In fiscal 1979, the definition was expartdedjo 
include metabers of certain institutionalized populations. m * 

^Proportion of participants with family income below the poverty level set by the Office of Management and Budget. 

• ^Veterans who served in Indochina or Korea between 1964 and 1975. • ' , 

NOTE: Details may not add to 100 percent due to rounding: x 
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TABLE A-3 Public Service Employment Authorized Average Wage and Lowest 
Wage for Municipal Government Employees in Selected Occupations 







PSE 


* Lowest City VYagefor 








Date of 


Average 








Janitors, 


Region and City 


BLS 


wage 


Typists 


Refuse 




Porters, and 


— Survey — 


FY 1979 
* — 


Qass B 


Collectors 


Laborers 


Cleaners ■ 


Northeast , 














Boston 


10/78 


$7,805 


57,280 


S - a 




$ 8^216 


New York 


5/79 


8^90 


7,020 


14,976 


13.312 


7,904 


Philadelphia 


'9/78 


7.855 


9,8$0 


' 10,816 


10,816 


9,984 


Pittsburgh 


2/79> 


8,129 


9,360 


15,600 


11.232 


7,072 














- 


North Centrai 














Chicago 




8,417 


6,760 


1^,224 


12.064 


11,232 


Indiana polls 


9/79 * 


7,920 


7,020 


9,226 


9.152 


<T,464 


Detroit 9 


1/79 


9^62 


'9,880 


13,728 


13,728 


10,608 


Kansas Ci*y, Mo. 


9/79 


7,553 


6,240 


8^20 


6.968 


7,280 


I nin« 


0//0 


o.UjU 


?.280 


8,944 


8.528 


6,968 


Clevejand 


8/79 


8,352 


7,020 


11.232 


10,400 


8,528 


Columbus 


4/79 a 


7,351 


9.360 


12.896 


9.568 


10.816 


Milwaukee H 


7/79 


7.754 


8.840 


12.064 


11,856 


10.192 


South ^ 














Washington, D.C. 


10/78 


9.540 


7.280 


1 1 .856 ■ • 


9,152 


9,776 


- Jacksonville 


12/78 


6,667 


6,500 


6,656 


6,448 ? 


6\448 


Atlanta * 


5/79 




8,329 


7,488 ' 


7,696 


6,656 


New Orleans 


• 9/79 


7.121 


6,7$0 


_ a 


7,280 


- a 


Memphis 


11/78 


6.833 


. 5,720 


8.017 


' 6.452 


' 6,061 


1 Dallas * ' 


4/79 


7.596 


-7,280 


• 7,904 


* 7,280 


6,864 ' 


Houston 


9/78 


8.338 


6.240 


10*816 


7.696' 


6,240 


San Antonio 


'2/79 


6.635 


5,980 


8,235 


6.448 , 


5.824 * 


West • 














' Phoenix 


7/78 


6.941 


7.280 


9.360 , 


8.736 


8,736 


Los Angeles 


10/78 


7*.913 


8.320 


10,816. 


9,984 


7,904 


San Diego 


11/78 


6.96? 


7.280 


11.64?* 


.8.944 • 


8,528 


San Francisco 


3/79 


8.935 


8.320 


_ a 


12,480 


9.984 


Denver 


3/79 


7.812 


6,240 v 


12.480 


11.440 


fc.736 - 


Seattle 


1/79 


8,251 


9.100 k 


a 


12.480 


10,400 



c riC average wage data trom tmployment and Training Administration, city wage data 
from Municipal Government Wage Surveys for 1978 and 1979, Bureau of Labor Statistics. U.S. 
Department of Labor. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE AND STUDY METHODOLOGY 

Although data for the committee's report were drawn iro'm a number of 
sources, the primary source was the field observations in a stratified 
random sample of 28 prime sporifcors drawn from a universe of 383. 1 To 
select the sample, the universe was. first stratified by 4 types of sponsors 
(city, county, consortium/ and balance of state), by 2 classes of population 
level (above and beiowone million), and by 2 classes based on the rate of 
unemployment (above and below 6.5 percent). The 16 strata were 
combined into U cells, and the prime sponsors were selected within each 
. cell by a random procedure: 

j\s in prior surveys, information from the committee's report was 
obtained by resident field research associates (FRAs), most of whom are 
faculty members at universities who have been engaged in manpower 
research. FRAs used structured, standardized guides to interview local 
CETA administrators, % elected officials, chairmen of advisory committees, 
employment ^service officials,- community-based organization officials, 
union representatives, and others familiar with the area's ' manpower 
problems and the administration of CETA programs. The total interview 
time in 'each area was about one week. Moreover,- most FRAs had been 
monitoring the CETA program in their areas for several years and had 
developed considerable knowledge of the program. The committee rejies 
on summary observations and judgments of field research associates as 
well as on the survey data. 

171 — ^ . % . ^ 
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Interview data are supplemented by statistics from prime sponsor 
records as well as from reports of the Employment and Training 
Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor and from other sources. 

The FRAs' interviews were conducted in June and July 1979, only a few 
months after the provisions of the CETA reauthorization act became fully 
effective Due to the magnitude of the changes dictated b> the act, the 
Emplo>ment and Training Administration, which sponsored the project, 
was anxious to obtain an early reading of the effect of its implementation. 
Officials of the Office of Management and Budget were equall> anxious to 
gather preliminar> information on the impact of the reauthorization .act 
before beginning the budgetar> process. The committee felt that a round of , , 
interviews at 'an early date would capture information about the 
institutional and procedural changes taking place in the CETA system 
during the transition period. A preliminary, report, issued in September 
1979, summafized some of the highlights of the stud} from selecteb^urvey 
* data. ' ' 

the early timing ofjhe' survey imposed limitations on the study, In 
some cases, the respondents were not able t9 provide reliable data. For 
that reason, the number of respondents varies among the tables, and tl^ 
findings drawn from tables with few respondents are qualified in the 
report Caution must be exercised in generalizing from them. Despite these 
limitations, the committee believes that the rep<prt provides useful 
indications of changes in program direction and emerging problems. 

"ESTIMATING THE SIZE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE * 
POPULATION ELIGIBLE FOR CETA PUBLIC SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS (PSE) • 

The estimates of the size and characteristics of the populations eligible for 
PSE under different eligibility requirements were derived from the Census 
Bureau's March 1978 Current Population Survey (CPS). 2 However, 
because the data collected in the CPS do not correspond precisely with the 
information needed to determine eligibility for PSE, some adjustments and 
assumptions were needed to arrive at the estimates in Table 13, These 
methodological considerations are outlined below. 

.AFDC Recipients 

Both the 1976 and 1978 CETA amendments made AFDC recipients 
eligible for some PSE positions irrespective of their labor force status. In 
sOme.cases, AFDC recipients were a substantial proportion of the eligible * 
population. However, riot all AFDC recipients are actually available for 
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work. Thus, only AFDC recipients wTio were registered as available for 
work under the Work Incentive Program (WIN) were included in the 
eligible population estimates. To accomplish this, the CPS data werejused 
to identify the non-AFDC eligible population. Cumulative data on the 
characteristics of WIN registrants for fiscal 1977 were then combined with 
the data on the non-AFDC group to obtain the profile of the total eligible 
population. This procedure also tends to correct for the 'undercount of 
AFDC recipients in the CPS. 3 The characteristics of AFDC and non- 
AFDC eligibles are shown separately in Table. 1 3. • 



Duration of Unemployment , 

The eligibility requirements for PSE require a person to be unemployed for 
a certain number of weeks within ajonger period of time, 15 out of 2Q 
weeks for example. Due to the limitations imposed by the data collected in 
the CPS, the estimates shown in Table 13 are for the required period of 
unemployment (15 weeks for example) within a 52-week period. This will 
otend to overstate the size of the eligible population. ■ 



Family Income 

The PSE eligiblitj\*equirements also specify the period of time over which 
family income will be annualized for purposes of determining eligibility — 
usually three or six months. The estimates in Table 14 are based' on a 
family's annual income. Thus, a person in a family that had no income for 
three months but had significant earnings for the other nine months ofthe 
year would be excluded from* the estimated eligible population even though 
at ,one point during the year that person would have met the family income 
requirement. This limitation on the estimates tends to understate the true 
size of the eligible population. - <a$ 

The income levels used to determine whether a person met the eligibility 
criteria (70 percent of the Bureau of Labor Statistics lower living standard, 
for example) were national averages tha; had not been adjusted for 
regional or farm/nonfarm, differentials. Thus, a person in the CPS sample 
living in a geographic area u^th'a low cost of living is more likely to be 
included in the estimated eligible population than a person in a high-cost 
area. It is not known how this affects tfte estimated size of the population.' 

In short, the estimates shown in Table 13 are approximations based on 
the data that are^available. While not precise depictions *of the true 
population eligible for CETA services, they do allow a comparison of the 
effects that (different eligibility criteria have on' the eligible population. 
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NOTES 

I Prime sponsors are city or county governments for jurisdictions of 100,000 or 
more population or consortia of several jurisdictions. State governments are 
sponsors for remaining units in the balance of state. The number of prime sponsors 
has been increased since the sample was drawn by subdivision of some large 
sponsors 

2. Unpublished tables prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

"3 Unidentified AFDC recipients cguld be included in^the non-AFDC CPS 
group, -However, the problem of duplicate counts is likely to be minimal because 
most of the unidentified' recipients would be out of the labor force and thus 
excluded from the CPS unemployed population. 
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EMPLOYABILITY PLAN 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



Mr. 

Miss 

Mrs. 



Last 



First 



PLAN # . 



MI 



SOCIAL 

SECURITY NO. . 
PHONE fc 



1. Background Information 

a. Education' List highest grade completed: . 

High School or GED Graduate: Yes No 

College Graduate: Yes No m > m If yes, degree: 

✓ b. Training: Programs Participated In: 

OJT □ , BVR □ VOTECH D JOB CORPS □ Other □ 
Name school or college and list courses or training which prepared client for work. 



— \ 

;. deeree: L 



c. WORK HISTORY: Enter Most Recent Job First 



Name of Employer 


• - 

Job Title & Duties (Describe Job) ' 


Address 


Reasoaloi -Leaving: 


Started Ended 


WageS* . ■ * 


Narn^of Employer 


Job Title & Duties (Desfltte Job) 


Address 


* 

Reason for Leaving: 


Started ^Ended 


Wage $ * r 


Name of Employer 


Job Title & Duties (Describe Job) 


Address 


Reason for .Leaving: ' 


Started Ended 


Wage$ 9 



2. TEST SCORES: 

Typing: WPM 
Errors: 



DAT SUMMARY: 



3. COUNSELOR'S ASSESSMENT . 
t a. Client's ability to express himself/{jersel£ 



b. Client's attitude during Assessment process 



c. Client's educational needs 



w ♦ d. Client's skill training needs an,d interests 



e. Client's work adjustment needs 



f. Client's counseling needs 



g. Client's appearance 



h. Client's .interest and goals 



i. Client's strengths -and weaknesses as related to job interest. 



\, j. Is clierij Job Ready: Yes - No 

k. Summary of client's employabihty 



„ 4. CLIENT JOB7TR AINING PREFERENCE^ 



.1. Type of Job 
2. Type of Job, 



JDOT Code 
EOT Code 



5. YOUR OPINION OF CLIENT'S APTITUDE FOR: 
Primary Choice 



Client able tp do job 



Client able to do job, but no labo/market demand 
Cbent able to do job with necessary training , 9 

Unrealistic job choice " 

2. Secondary Choice 



Client able to do job » • t 

Client able to do job, but no labor market demand 

CHent able to do job with necessary training 1. 

Unrealistic^job choice 



{Primary) 

. (Secondary) 
♦ 



Yes* No ilsz 

Yes' J^o 

Yes • No 

Yes 1 No 

Ye^_l No . 

Yes No 

Yes No ' 

Jes Jj? No • 

Yes NO/^l. 

Yes No, 



A&SgS50R.QETERMINED PLACEMENT'OpjECTIVfe: 
Typeoftob A \ *, ^ # DOT Code \ 



La^pr MarkM'Demand:*^ Very Goo^iylJ* Good 
* Job Qualific.atiofts necissarV tja pigment objective 



Fair* 



... '177 
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7 TRAINING SERVICES 

a) Educational* Objectives 

b) Skill Training Objectives 

c) Vocational Education £)bj. 

d) Upgrading Objectives 
"e) OJf Job Title/Site 

0 Work Experience Objective 
g) Counseling Objectives. 



h) Others 



Hours/ 
Week 


Starting 
Date 


End Date 


No. of Weeks to 
Complete Objective 


Planned Actual 








/ 














* 



















7 








































• 






S 


, , 














\ 

— L 








\ 














-\ 


J 








• 



8. SUPPORTIVE SERVICE NEEDS. 
Child Cafe _ 



'Medical' 







Legal \ \ 




* \ 




Housing^ 








Transportation \ ' - 





OTHER COMMENTS' 



\ 
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Pailjcipant's Signature 
Couhjllor's Signature 



^ kJ 



Date 
Date 



Appendix D: 
Selected Legislative 
Changes Under 
CETA Reauthorization 



, PLANNING AND- ADMINISTRATION ' ^ ' 

Plans . ' , - 

Title 1, Sect. 103, requires prime sponsors to submit a master plan that 
represents a long-term agreement between the sponsor and DOL, and an 
annual plan that describes in detail all programs that will be administered 
by the prime sponsor in the coming year. Previously, separate planning " 
documents were required for each" title (7 

*. .»cs: v 

Planning Council 

Title PSect. 109, requires that the local planning council members- 
represent a broader array of groups than previously designated, including / 
significant segments of the eligible population, workers not represented by . 
organized labor, veterans, handicapped individuals, vocational education 
agencies, public assistance agencies, and agricultural employers and 
workers. It also requires that comments' and recommendations of the 



Except where otherwise indicated, legislative references are to the Comprehens.ve Employ, 
ment and Training Act Amendments of 1978. PL 95-524, October<27, 1978; and references to 
regulations are- to the Department of Labor. Employment and Training Administration 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act Regulations, April 3 1979 

\ 
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private Jndustr> council (newly established under Title VII) be specifically 
considered The chairperson of the local planning council must be chosen 
from the general public The council must meet at least five times per year 



Administratis h Expenditures 

Title VI, Sect 603. requires that no more than 10 percent of the funds 
allocated in fiscal 1979 under this, title "(countercvchcal public service 
employment) be used for administrate purposes, and no more than 15 
percent in any fiscal year thereafter. The previous limit wa£ 15 percent 
Title I ID. Sect ^2: requires that no more than 10 percent of the funds 
allocated under this title (public service employment for the economically 
disadvantaged) be used for administrative purposes. The previous limit 
was 15 percent. 

Title I. Sect 123(0, allows 'administrative funds to be commingled 
among titles. Previously, separate accounts were kept for each title. 



Reporting 

J 

' Title I. Sect 127(d), requires a new and detailed annual report that 
includes data on program performance, various cross-tabulations of 
participant characteristics, average cost ^er participant, and information 
about the post prQgrarri experiences of participants. . * 



Qffice of Management Assistance 

Title 'I, Sect. 135, requi/es the secretary to establish an Office of 
Management Assistance to provide help to all prime sponsors who request 
or are ident40ed as needing such services. ' 



TARGETING PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT PROQRAM 
PARTICIPANTS • 

Eligibility Requirements for ?*u!uc S^rvi^e Employment 

Title IID, Sect. 236, requires that a Title IID participant be: (1) 
unemplo>eo\for at least 15 weeks and economically disadvantage*d v or (2) a 
member of a family receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
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(AFDC) or Supplemental Security Income (SSI). The term "-economically 
disadvantaged" jefers to a person who is a member either of a welfare 
famflyor of a family whose annual income is not in excess of (I) the Office 
of Management and Budget poverty level or (2) ,70 percent of the lower 
living standard level- (The lower living standard level is determined on the 
basis of family budgets published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
Certain other persons, such as state-supported foster ch^dren and' 
handicapped persons, are also included as economically disadvantaged. 

Title VI, Sect. 607, requires that a Title VI participant be- (!) 
unemployed for at least 10 of the last 12 weeks and unemployed at' the 
time of determination; and (2) anjndividual (a) whose f£m> income does 
not exceed 100 percent of the lower living Standard income level or (b) 
whose family receives AFDC or SSI. . 
\Before the reauthorization act there were two rules that applied to Tale 
VI eligibility: (1) A person hired for new positions<and half of the Title VI 
positions that became vacant through attrition) had to be (a) unemployed 
for at least 15 weeks and a member of a family whose income was below 70 
percent, of the lower living standard income" level or (b) a member of a 
family receiving AFDC; (2) a person hired for the remaining Title VI 
positions that were vacant due to attrition was required only to have been 
unemployed for 30 days (15 days in areas with unemployment rates of 7 
percent or more). * 

• ' * • 

Special Groups 

' '. ' 

Title I, Sect. 122, provides that PSE is intended for the most severely 
disadvantaged in terms of length of unemployment and prospects for 
finding employment; that special consideration be given to .persons 
receiving or eligible for public assistance and to disabled or Vietnam-era 
veterans; and that, special emphasis be given to persons with particular 
labor smarket disadvantages, including offenders/ persons with limited 
English proficiency, handicapped individuals,, women, single parents, 
displaced homemakers, youth, older workers, and individuals who lack 
education credentials. This considerably expands the groups receiving 
particular consideration orWhasis j n p S £ programs, and de-emphasizes 
unemployment insurance befleficiaries and exhaustees who were previously ' 
among the target groups. ' " / 

, Title VI, Sect. 603(b), provides that special consideration *e given to 
unemployed persons whb have previous teaching experience and who are 
certified by the prime spqnsor's state for filling teaching, positions in 
elementary and secondary schools. No requirement of this type was 
included in the previous CETA legislation. v 
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PSE SERVICES AND JOBS " 

PSE for the Structurally Unemployed * H 

Befpre the reauthorization act, Title II authorized a PSE^rograrri in areas 
with at least 6.5 percent unemployment. The reauthonzation act estab- 
lished a PSE program (Title IID) for the structurally unemployed, 
regardless of the area unemployment rate 

Countercyclical PSE remains under Title VI The program is activated 
only when the national- rate of unemployment^ above 4 percent, and is 
designed to expand and contract corresponding to changes id the 

unemployment rate. 
» 

Wages * 

Title I, Sect. 122(i), establishes a maximum annual PSE wage of 510,000 
except in high-wage areas, where a maximum of up to m2,uuu may be 
established based on an area wage inde* published by the secretary. 

Title I,, Sect. 122(i), establishes a iiational annual average PSE wage 
equivalent to S7,200. This lowers the national average annual PSE wige by 
S600. Local average rates must be adjusted* according to an area wage 
'index* published by the secretary. The .index is based on the relationship of 
wages in each area to a national average. 

Wage Supplementation 

Title IID, Spci. 237, forbids supplementation of CETA PSE wages from 
local'funds for Title IID participants, except for persons receiving such 
supplementati6n on September 30, 1978. Wage supplementation was 
permitted under the previous legislation. 

Jitle VI, Seek 609, allows wage supplementation up to 10 percent of the 
maximum allowable wage in thcarea for Title VI PSE participants. 
* Supplementation may be as mJph as 20 percent in areas, with an, annual 
average wage in*employment covered by unemployment insurance between 
125 percent and 150 percent of the national average wage in such 
employment. Wage supplementation was not previously limited under 
Title VI. 

Projects 

\ 

Title VI, Sect. 605(a), provides that 50"percent of Title VI funds be used 
for shortVduration projects. Under the Emergency Jobs Programs Exten- 
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sion Act;of 1976 (EJPEA) all new positions were to be in projects Projects 
are defined as tasks tfiat can be accomplished in Vdefinfte time period, 
result in a specific product. a,nd> would not be done with easting funds 

• • 

Duration of Projects 

Title VI. Sect 605. limits the durationrof projects to 18 months, but allow* 
them to be renewed for another 18 montk provided tharthe> are 
successful in meeting, the purposes of 'the act Prcwoush. a project was 
- limited to a 12-month duration. 

\ 

Use of Nonprofit Agencies % * * 

DOL regulations require that least one-third of Title VI project funds be 
allotted to nonprofit organizations Prior to the reauthorization the 
conference report* accompanying the Emergency. Jobs Programs Extension 
Act of 1976 (wh ieh amended CETA) trrgecT prime spopspfs to provide 
project positions to nonprofit organizations. Jbut the regulations did not 
specify a goal^jS 

Duration 6p Participation 

Title I, Sect. 122, limits participation in PSE to 78 weeks in a fiveryear 
period (Under the. act, not more than 26 weeks'of enrollment prior to 
October 1978 can be counted for this purpose.) Waivers of the 78-week, 
limit may be granted in cases of unusual hardship. Tenure was not limited 
before reauthorization 

TRANSITION TO UNSUBSIDIZED EMPLOYMENT 
Employabil/ty Development Plains * 

Title II, Sect. 205, requires prime sponsors to establish a personalized 
employability plan for each Title IID participant, and to review and assess 
that plan periodically. These plans were not previously required, 

Training ani> Support Services 

Title IID, Sect 332(b)(2), requires that at least 10 percent.of/scal 1979 
Title HQ PSE funds, 15 percent of 1980 funks, 20 percent of 1981 funds, 
and 1% percent of 1982 funds be used exclusively for training. 
Title VI, Sect. 603(a), and Sect. 605(c) require that at least 10 percent of 
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Title VI PSE funds for fiscal 1979 and 5 percent of such funds in all 
subsequent >ears be used for training 4nd employ ability counseling and 
services for those participants who. based on an'assessment of employ abili- 
ty, require these ser«v 'ices * 



MONITORING AND ELIotBI^PTY VERIFICATIO^J : 
Monitoring * v t 

Title I. Sect 121(q),-and Sect 676 61 of the regulations require that prime 
sponsors establish independent monitoring units and require that subreci- 
A . m pienls establish independent rnonitonnj units when feasible. Sect. 123(g) 
s( the a?t and Sect. 676 of the^ regulations set forth the^pecifie problems 
, that were of greatest concern te Congress. These probleths include 
Juckbacks. commingling of funds, charging of fees, nepotism, child labor* 
political patronage, pol itfcal activities, lobby ing ac tivities sectarian ac tivi- 
ties, unionization and antiunionization activities, maintenance of effort, 
theft or embezzlement, improper inducement, and obstruction of investiga- 
tions. « . 

\ 

Eligibility Verification 

'\ t 

Pursuant to Seit.^l23(i) of the act, Sect. 676 75-3 of the. regulations 
pro vides: specific instructions for eligibility verification, which inelude (1) 
obtaining a completed application, signed by the applicant, (2) *a desk 
review of each application for consistency and reasonableness within 30^ 
days of the date of enrollmenUand (3) verification and documentation of a 
quarterly , sample (not to exceed 10 percent) of the enrollees for the 
preceding three months, previous regulations did not stipulate specific 
verification procedures?" 

Liability Provisions 

* <• 

Sect 123(i) and Sect. 106(d) of the act provide that the prim& sponsor be 
held financially liable for ineligible participants who wefte enrolled 
deliberately or with insufficient care. Sect. 676.75-3 of the DOL regula- 
tions holds prime sponsors financially liable, bttf provides that reponsibili- 
ty for eligibility determination may be delegated with provisions for 
transferring liability to the delegate In cases where funds cannot be 
recovered from that party the prime sponsor remafhs liable. Previous 
regulations held np one liable if eligibility determination Va^perjbrmed by 
the Employment service. Sect. 106(1) of the act provides that any person 
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who alleges that an action of a prime sponsor violates any provisions oTthe # 
act or the regulations may pursue any remedies authorized under federal, 
state, or local law Sect. 676 74 of the regulations specifies that 18 U.S.C ^ 
665 provtdes criminal penalties for knowingly hiring ineligible individuals- 
under the act. * ~ 
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